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THE ORIGINAL CHARACTER OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN 
RELATIVE PRONOUN io- 


Summary 


The so-called Indo-European relative pronoun jo- (Skt. ya-, Gr. é¢ etc.) has 
in the author’s opinion only in the course of time assumed the character of 
a relativum proper. Originally it must have been a distinguishing, defining, 
isolating, explicative, annunciatory includer. It was at first to a high degree 
indifferent as to the logical relations between the word(s) or wordgroup(s) 
which it introduced and the rest of the sentence. By this hypothesis light 
is also shed on the so-called pregnant use of the relative pronouns (Vendryes) 
and on a variety of phenomena part of which is usually regarded as con- 
stituting cases of ‘attraction’. 


In perusing the rather extensive literature on the genesis of the 
relative clause in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, and other Indo-European 
languages we arrive at the conclusion that many authors derived 
their ideas concerning an original parataxis from traditional, more 
or less pre-conceived, theories ') rather than from an examination of 
those facts which may be supposed to have prevailed in cultural 
milieus like that of our prehistoric ancestors. It seems, indeed, a fact 
that, notwithstanding the warning pronounced by Ed. Hermann 
as early as 1895 *), many scholars have discussed syntactic problems 
of general import without taking into consideration the relevant data 
furnished by at least part of the non-IE families of speech. 

It is true that many languages are — or are held to be — able to 
do without relatives and subordination. The speakers of these idioms 


1) The reader may for instance be referred to the historical survey given 
by R. Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax III (Brugmann-Delbriick, Grundriss V), 
p. 406 ff., esp. p. 412: ‘‘Die geschichtliche Auffassung hat, wie jetzt wohl 
allgemein angenommen wird, von der Hypothese auszugehen, dass es einmal 
eine Zeit gab, in welcher nur Hauptsadtze vorhanden waren. Ich finde diese 
Hypothese zuerst ausgesprochen in Adelung’s Umstandl. Lehrgebaude 2, 
SVE ieee 

2) Ed. Hermann, Gab es im Indogermanischen Nebensatze?, KZ. 33, 
p. 487, n. 1. 
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are described as taking small interest in complex sentences, and 
as avoiding compound sentences of any type %). No formal distinctions 
are made between co-ordinate and subordinate clauses*). But a 
closer scrutiny of the character of the various types of clauses and of 
the so-called relative pronouns in languages of different families 
soon reveals points of special interest for the history of the structure 
of IE sentences. It can also warn us against holding the problems 
to have been so simple as is suggested by those who reduced them 
to the alternative: was the IE jo- (Gr. 6c, Skt. ya- etc.) originally used 
as a demonstrative and anaphorical pronoun or are there sufficient 
reasons for believing the relative function to be more or less ancient 
and original? 5) Leaving the absence of any relative element un- 
discussed *), we would draw attention here to some constructions in 
various languages which may perhaps shed light on the ‘origin’ of 
the so-called relative clauses in IE tongues and on the original function 
of the ‘pronomen relativum’ jo-, to which we shall, for reasons of 
space, confine ourselves in this paper. 

Also in those languages in which relative pronouns and clauses 
are said to exist the use of relative sentences proper is often much 
more limited than it is in modern Western tongues. Participial and 
demonstrative clauses, complements forming part of the principal 
sentence and other constructions are in many cases preferred to a 
completely relative construction. When for instance our rel. pron. 


8) See e.g. G. W. Gilbertson, The Baluchi language, Hertford 1923, p. 63. 

4) See e.g. L. J. Frachtenberg, Coos, Handbook of American Indian Langu- 
ages, Washington 1922, II, p. 414; A. Sommerfelt, La langue et la société, 
Oslo 1938, p. 183 f. (Aranta); H. K. J. Cowan, Notes on Sentani Grammar 
(New-Guinea), Oceania, 21 (1951), p. 222; G. Sansom, An historical grammar 
of Japanese, Oxford 1928, p. 81 f.; 334. 

5) For this alternative and the relevant literature see A. Debrunner und 
J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, III, Gottingen 1930, p. 557f.; 
cf. also L. H. Gray, Journ. Am. Or. Soc, 22, 1 (1901), p. 145 f. It would serve 
no useful purpose to discuss and criticize all arguments and conclusions of 
older books which are in part dependent on incorrect etymologic combinations 
(e.g. E, Windisch, Untersuchungen iiber den Ursprung des Relativprono- 
mens..., Leipzig 1869) or much too apt to reason deductively or to make 
use of quasi-historical argumentation (e.g. J. Frenzel, Die Entwicklung des 
rel. Satzbaues..., Paderborn 1889). 

*) We do not, however, preclude the possibility of discovering, by prolonged 
research, phenomena of relevance hitherto overlooked. 
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can be analyzed as a demonstrative pronoun and a conjunction, 
Javanese and other languages often prefer a co-ordinate construction: 
Jav. éndi ana biyun ora trésna maran anake? ‘‘where is a mother, does 
not love her children?”’ Those elements which are described as 
relative pronouns are, on the other hand, not infrequently of another 
character than the element of the same name discussed in most IE 
grammars”). It will therefore be necessary to survey the phenomenon 
of the so-called relative subordination in a not too limited number 
of non-IE idioms before examining some particulars regarding the 
use of IE 1o-. 

Considering them as a whole the Indonesian languages may be 
said to be rich in elements which throw the following word or words 
into relief, mark a member of the sentence off from the rest, or in- 
dicate that the idea expressed by the word or group of words is qualified 
in a particular way §). Authors of many grammars have erred in 
tTegarding these words as relative pronouns of the Latin or Dutch 
variety. They had not infrequently to resort to intricate arguments 
in order to show that what they assumed to have been a genuine 
relative pronoun could also fulfill other functions. These elements are 
placed before the words which they determine in contradistinction 
to demonstrative pronouns which generally speaking follow them. 
The Javanese kan (or inkan, sin, etc.), for instance, which occurs 
before a single word or group of words (clause) distinguishes, qualifies, 
defines, emphasizes: inkan ibu “the mother’ as distinguished from 
inkan rama ‘the father’. One can often render them by our means 
of emphasizing (modulation), e.g. by oral stress or by an emphatic 
arrangement of words: Sumba éngini na lei-mu? (‘where ‘determ. 
pron. element’ your husband” ie.) “where is your husband ?”’; 
Jav. sin kayu sana jupugén mrene (“that of sana wood fetch here”’ 
i.e.) ‘‘bring that which is made of sana wood”. These words are often 
found before an attribute, predicate, or complement in order to 


_ 7) ‘Relativsatz’ = ‘Adjektivsatz’ with an ‘antecedent’. ‘“Le pronom re- 
latif transpose une phrase en adjectif” (Ch. Bally, Linguistique générale 
et ling. francaise, Berne 1944, p. 123.) Compare also the definition proposed 
by J. Marouzeau, Lexique de la terminologie linguistique, Paris 1933, p. 160 f. 

8) For a detailed examination of the IN data see my article ‘Indonesische 
relativa’, Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde (The Hague) 102, 


p. 501 ff. 
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emphasize a more or less distinct opposition: meja bundér “a round 
(b.) table’; meja kan bundér ‘“‘the round table’’. Before an ‘adjective’ 
they help to express the idea conveyed by our comparative or super- 
lative formations, or, in other cases, to form phrases expressing the 
way in which a person should behave, or a command must be executed: 
Jav. tulisén sin bécik ‘write (¢.) it wéll!’’ Words of this category can 
also introduce a more or less epexegetical noun, e.g. after a verbal 
form containing a reference to a person: Bare’e nakoni nu asu “he 
has eaten it, (to wit) the dog (a.)”. Hence also such phrases as Mal. 
yan aku “I for one, as for me, I’’; the use of Mal. yan in an opening 
passage: yan mamak B. bapalah képada kita “‘as to uncle B., he was 
a father (b.) to us’’; the emphasizing function of Jav. na etc.: nojarku 
(< na ujarku) rénénta ‘“‘as to my word, listen to it’, i.e. “you should 
listen t6 my word.’ A similar function is also inherent in the Bare’e 
nu: nu ué, nce’e da napopate “water, therein she shall be killed’’. 
One might compare the phenomenon of ‘Herausstellung’ of a sub- 
stantive in Indo-European languages: Die Treue, sie ist doch kein 
leerer Wahn ®). The elements under consideration also help to form 
circumlocutional phrases to which the person speaking resorts when 
he objects to certain nouns or words being pronounced or if he does 
not know them. From a comparison of the individual IN idioms it 
appears that they often use different elements to perform these 
functions. It does not seem possible to conclude that one of them was 
already in general use at the original IN period. 

To this category belong also the so-called personal or expressive 
articles which occur immediately before proper nouns, titles, terms 
indicating relationship, nouns denoting persons or other beings; 
or also before personal pronouns, sometimes forming a more or less 
emphatic duplicate. In this function the element si has a wide distri- 
bution: Mal. sz Boma “‘(this) Boma’; si péncuri “the (well-known) 
thief, this thief”. Before adjectives etc. they are distinctive, expressive, 
or serve as a means of characterizing or individualizing: Mal. si tua 
“the old one’; Jav. st disambér gélap ‘the one (who is) struck down 
and killed by lightning’. In some of the cognate idioms this si is also 
applied in the above cases. 

In part of their applications the words under discussion are equi- 


®) Cf. O. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, Heidelberg 1923 ff., III, § 1120. 
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valent to the deictic and demonstrative pronouns of our languages ; 
in other respects they resemble our article. As to si compare the 
affective use of the article before proper nouns: der Lipper’l; la 
Dubarry; il Tasso; in Dutch dialects den Pijn = (the sportsman) 
Pynenburg. Sometimes they may, however, be rendered by our 
relative pronouns, a function which, in my opinion, was not the first 
in order of time 1°). Cf. e.g. Karo-Batak @ maka mulih kalak si reh 
“and thereupon the men (k.), who had come, left’’, where si reh ‘‘who 
had come” is opposed to the others; here si gives the modern IE 
mind the impression of a genuine relative pronoun. In other cases 
they may be translated by an indefinite relative pronoun: OJav. 
sin kasuluhan “‘all that (whatever) is lighted’. They can, moreover, 
be a means of uniting a group of words giving them the syntactic 
function of a single ‘substantive’: OJav. paradharma naranya si tan 
dharma nin ksatriya “the dharma of others, that is to say (.) what 
is not (¢.) the dharma of ksatriyas.’’ If the group of words introduced 
‘by one of them contains a verbal form it, again, makes the impression 
of a relative clause in the modern IE way. 

Turning now to other languages we may first quote some passages 
from Emeneau’s Vietnamese grammar 1) in order to show the character 
of ‘subordination’ in a language of this type: ‘“‘Frequently, within the 
Same sentence, a simple predication of any type is preceded by a 
substantive or substantive phrase, a verb or verb phrase, or a pre- 
dication with substantive and verb predicate... The first member 
is called subordinate, the second is the main predication... The 
relation of the subordinate members to the various parts of the main 
predication has not been completely worked out... A subordinate 
subst. or subst. phrase commonly has more emphasis than it would 
have as subject or object within the main predication. At times this 
emphasis takes the form of a contrast between two such subordinate 
members in successive sentences... Another frequent use of the 
subordinate member, consisting of either noun or verb phrases, is 
to localize the main predication in time or place... Subordinate 
predications containing a subject and a verb predicate are in various 
relations to the main predication, most frequently causal or conditional 


10) See the article mentioned in n. 8. 
11) M. B. Emeneau, Studies in Vietnamese (Annamese) grammar, Berkeley 


and Los Angeles 1951, p. 54 ff. 
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or antecedent in some sort of fairly close connection that is not always 
easily definable...” 

An interesting word is the Chinese ¢sjée, one of the means of rendering 
our relative constructions in Chinese which does not possess a relative 
pronoun proper 2). It helps to substantivate: td “‘big’’: td-tsjée “he 
who (is) big, a person who is big, the big one, the big object, that 
which is big’’; zjad-tsoé-tsjée kiit “‘a person with weak feet (a lame 
person) stays at home’’. After a verb it helps to form a word group 
denoting the person performing or undergoing the process. An object 
or other elements may be added: hwdn-hdw-tsjée ‘‘they who breed 
monkeys’’. It is also found after quotations. In contradistinction to 
the Engl. the man who works earns money, Chinese has a construction 
the nucleus of which is formed by the substantivated who works. 
The idea of ‘‘man’”’ is expressed before this group in the form of a 
qualification indicating that the vague “‘who-works’’ refers to a 
human being. A complex closed by ¢sjée can, inter alia, figure as the 
first clause of a sentence: kad tsj’dé yi p’ing ti tsjée, sjé ming yué sjan 
“that which rises high above the flat terrain that is called a mountain.”’ 

In Accadian most relative clauses are short or, if comparatively 
extended, of an uncomplicated structure. In a minority of cases 
they are nominal clauses. As a rule the idea expressed by the ‘an- 
tecedent’ is logically speaking the object in the relative clause 1%). In 
a clear and careful study “) Ravn arrived at the conclusion that 
when occurring outside relative clauses the much-used element sa 
was a pronominal particle — it is not inflected — of generalizing 
character, personal or neuter, invariably followed and defined by a 
‘genitival’ adjunct — its relation to the following adjunct is that 
of contact or intimate relation (construct state), the purport of which, 
as is well known, is something like ‘‘having to do with, being in in- 
tricate relation to, characterized by...’’ —, often, but not necessarily 
and not explicitly, representing a preceding substantive or any of a 


™) I refer to J. Mullie, Grondbeginselen van de Chinese letterkundige 
taal, I, Louvain 1947, p. 264 ff.; cf. also: The structural principles of the 
Chinese language (the Pekingese dialect), I, Peiping 1932, p. 508. 

18) See e.g. W. von Soden, Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik, Rome 
1952, p. 47. 

™) O. E. Ravn, The so-called relative clauses in Accadian or the Accadian 
particle §a, Copenhagen 1941. 
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series of preceding substantives: siptam Sa Sattim Suati = stpat 
Satiim Suati “the interest such of (i.e. such as was due in) that year’ 
= ‘the interest of that year’. It is neither demonstrative — the 
idea of pointing is absent from it —, nor indefinite: $a ilim is not 
“anything belonging to a god’, but “some(thing) b. t. a g.’”’; Sa is 
generalizing, but what it generalizes, is the restricted number of 
objects already named. Side by side with this sa of nominal connection 
we find Sa of verbal connection, the $a introducing relative clauses. 
It is in every respect identical with the former, its relation to a following 
verb in the subjunctive (with its several accessories) being exactly 
that of Sa to a following ‘genitival’’ adjunct. In many cases a Sa 
construction exists beside a ‘relative clause without a relative pro- 
noun’: awat igbu “‘the word be spoke’’: awdtam Sa iqbi. The element 
$a is not the object. The object is often explicitly indicated by a 
suffix in the so-called relative clause. The reason why a construction 
with or without Sa was preferred appears to have been that in the 
‘former case the expression was more easy, precise, pregnant; a greater 
weight was imparted to the noun — especially when it was intro- 
duced as a new item —, a clumsy circumlocution could be avoided, 
a wish to isolate the defined noun and the defining clause could be 
fulfilled. ‘ 

The other Semitic languages are likewise of interest 5). Although 
a relative pronoun of, e.g., the German variety, does not exist, many 
intricate relations between two clauses can be expressed 16). In Arabic 
we find asyndetic subordinate clauses without a so-called relative 
pronoun, which are often equivalent to an adjective or often also 
to a substantive. They are usual when the ‘Leitwort’ or antecedent 
is undetermined or vaguely (generally, distributively) determined: 
Although, as a rule, a pronominal element refers, in the subordinate 
clauses, to the antecedent, the subordinate complex as such, its 
position, and the order of its components, are in the first place charac- 


15) For particulars and examples see Gesenius’ Hebrew grammar and 
other handbooks. 

16) See C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
semitischen Sprachen II, Berlin 1913, p. 552 ff.; H. Reckendorff, Die syntak- 
tischen Verhdltnisse des Arabischen, Leyden 1895, p. 523 ff.; the same, 
Arabische Syntax, p. 413 ff.; J. Friedrich, Ph6nizisch-Punische Grammatik, 


Rome 1951, p. 51. 
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teristic 17). The occurrence of the so-called attraction shows how 
closely the ‘Leitwort’ and the subordinate clause are connected: 
ra‘aitu ’mra‘atan hasanan ‘ahiiha “I saw a woman whose brother 
(‘a.) is handsome (acc. sg. masc.)’’ 18). Side by side with these con- 
structions this family of languages possesses — generally speaking 
after a determinate antecedent — relative clauses marked by particular 
words indicating their subordinate character. Occasionally the definite 
article fills this function; a demonstrative is, as a rule, more usual. 
Being placed after the antecedent at the end of the main clause to 
which it originally belonged and with which it at least formerly 
congrued — there is a tendency to connect it more closely with the 
relative clause — it announces the subordinate clause. The languages 
differ in particulars such as the demonstratives employed, the degree 
of intimacy existing between demonstrative and antecedent. The 
relative clauses are as a rule intimately connected with the main 
clause }9), 

The conclusion drawn from the above examples, which might be 
multiplied, appears to be that in languages of ancient and so-called 
primitive civilizations those elements which are often translated by 
our relative pronouns are, both in function (meaning) and in syntactic 
value, usually dissimilar to the latter. Full-fledged relative clauses 
and subordination in the Latin or, e.g., modern German way, and 
hence the ‘modern’ functions of the relative pronoun are far from 
being common to all languages. The structure of the relative clause 
as occurring in classical Latin, Greek, or modern European languages 
cannot be considered normal and self-evident. It seems to be an 
attractive hypothesis that in original and early Indo-European 
the ‘relative pronoun’ had a greater resemblance to its above counter- 


17) In cases like ga‘ati ’mra‘atun hasanun ‘ahiha ‘‘came a woman whose : 
brother is handsome”’ the order h. ‘a. exactly corresponds to that of the second 
part of a well-known Indonesian sentence type: e.g. Jav. javan iku sikil-é 
papat lit. ‘‘the horse, its legs are four’, i.e. ‘“‘a horse has four legs’. The same 
‘inverted order’ is found in the IE bahuvrihi-compounds: ’AgpoSttn xaAal- 
xowog “A. beautiful-hair’’, i.e. ‘‘the beautiful-haired A.” It is my intention 
to discuss this point at length in another article. 

18)For particulars see Reckendorff, Synt. Verh., p. 538 ff.; Syntax, p. 421 ff. 

19) Now see also the short note by W. J. Entwistle, Aspects of language, 


London 1953, p. 206 f., who however gives a highly incomplete representation 
of Homeric Greek. 
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parts in non-IE tongues. In consideration of the facts and phenomena 
to be discussed on the following pages it would appear that the Indo- 
Iranian ya- and the Greek 4-, i.e. IE jo-, to which we shall confine 
ourselves in this article, originally was an introductory, announcing ; 
isolating; explaining, qualifying, defining, distinguishing pronominal 
word which incluced the word or word group to which it drew attention 
or which it introduced etc. in a larger whole. From the point of 
view of ‘logical’ syntax the relations of the included (relative) clause 
and the other part of the sentence were of a considerable degree of 
vagueness 2°), 


II 


It seems, to begin with, important to dwell on the free or absolute 
use of AInd. ya- #1). Here Speyer’s translation “‘considering”’ appears 
to agree fairly well with the sense implied. It may be said that ya- 
without a correlative or other explicit connection with other clauses 
focuses the attention of the hearer on a word or word group of special 
interest. Cf. e.g. ASvaghosa, Saund. 6, 47 yas tasya bhavas tvayi yas 
ca rago na ramsyate tvadvirahat sa dharme “‘such is his feeling (bh.) 
and such his passion (v.) towards you that (or: considering his...) 
without you (tvadv.) he will find no pleasure in following the Law’. 7?) 
Cf. also AitBr. 1, 27, 4 yas tuam katham vettha “how do you know...’’. 


20) Some observations were, of course, appositely made by my predecessors. 
See e.g. J. S. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, Strassburg 1896, p. 84 
“Das indische Relativpronomen hat auch weniger den Zweck, fiir jede Be- 
stimmung eines beliebigen Nomens einen periphrastischen Ausdruck zu 
beschaffen, als vielmehr durch Hervorhebung einer kennzeichnenden, dem 
Ho6rer oder Leser bekannten Thatsache den betreffenden Bezugsbegriff von 
der gewiinschten Seite zu beleuchten.”’ 

21) See J. S. Speyer, Sanskrit syntax, Leyden 1886, § 459, 2; the same, 
Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, Strassburg 1896, § 272, 4; Delbriick, Alt- 
indische Syntax, Halle a. S. 1888, p. 562. 

22) Compare also the remarks on the subject made by E. H. Johnston, 
The Buddhacarita, Calcutta 1936, p. LX XIV, who translates: ‘‘as for, having 
regard to, it is clear from... that, such is... that.” Considering that this 
construction is limited to early texts and to authors who show a certain 
fondness for archaisms — Aévaghosa also adopted the turn of speech jiianam 
Sivam yat tu tat (Bc. 2, 35) instead of 7. §. tw —, this usage impresses us as ancient 
rather than an innovation. — To RV. 1, 37, 12 cf. the similar construction 


with yavat 1, 33, 12. 
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It would, further, appear to me that various types of Indo-Iranian 
sentences can be explained as formed with ya- of the above definition 
rather than a strictly relative pronoun. After the observations made 
by Havers 28) and other scholars 24) on the absolute nominative — 
e.g. Plato, Crat. 403A 6 dé “Ardy of moAAol pév wor Soxodow... “now, 
as to the word Hades....’? — which can often, but by no means 
always, be paraphrased by “quod attinet ad’, it is hardly necessary 
to deal at length with the various cases of emphasis, by means of 
‘Herausstellung’ etc.25): under the influence of psychical factors 
predominating ideas are often, and not infrequently in a more or less 
isolated emphatical way, pronounced before the other parts of the 
utterance and irrespective of the construction which will be chosen 
to express these. In cases like Plautus, Poen. 1069 pater twus, ts erat 
frater patruelis meus we may recognize a case of non-isolated emphatical 
anticipation, a popular device of wide distribution. Here we may also 
refer to those varieties of sentence construction which are represented 
by Dhammap. 1, 20 appam p1 ce sahitam bhasamano... sa bhagava 
sdmaiiniasa hott “even if one recites (bh.) only a small (a.) number.... 
one has a share in the religious life’; 26, 14 aktmcanam anddanam 
tam aham briimi brahmanam “‘him-who-is-free-from-goods and free 
from attachment, him I call a brahmana’’; 35; 36 etc. In these cases 
the supposition of an ellipsis would, in the light of the above facts, 


23) W. Havers, Der sog. ‘Nominativus pendens’, Indog. Forsch. 43 (1926), 
p. 207 ff.; Handbuch der erklarenden Syntax, Heidelberg 1931, p. 84; 89 etc. 
(See also the remarks by W. E. Collinson, Trans. Phil. Soc. London 1941 
(1943), p. 43 ff.). 

#4) See e.g. J. Pokorny, Zs. f. celt. Phil. 16, p. 384 f., whose attempts to 
account for the frequency of this construction in part of the IE area have 
not convinced me: in discussing phenomena which are widely distributed in 
ordinary spoken language (popular speech and Umgangssprache) of a great 
diversity of Eastern, Western, and ‘primitive’ peoples in all periods of history, 
it is imprudent to attach too much value to the possibilities of a substratum 
theory. The constructions at issue do not only occur in languages spoken 
in regions which are geographically contiguous to the substratum area 
postulated by Pokorny (see e.g. Reckendorf,, Arab. Synt. § 182; A. H. Gar- 
diner, Egypt. Grammar, § 146 ff.), but also in Indonesian idioms (see e.g. 
E. M. Uhlenbeck, Beknopte Javaansche grammatica, Batavia 1941, p. 78 ff.) 
and elsewhere. — See also J. B. Hofmann, in Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische 
Grammatik, Miinchen 1928, p. 375. 

5) See O. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, Heidelberg 1923 ff., § 1120. 
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be superfluous. They however show that the functions often filled 
by ya- and its derivatives could also be implicit. 

Now Delbriick **) has already drawn attention to ‘‘gewisse Relativ- 
satze’’ (or, as I would prefer, ya-clauses), which only serve to emphasize 
a nominal concept (“nur zur Hervorhebung eines Nominalbegriffes 
dienen’’). The clauses under discussion are indeed often introduced 
by the pronoun Jo-, in Latin by quo-: RV. 1, 91,9 séma yds te mayobhiwa 
utdyah sdnti dasuse | tabhir no ’vita bhava ‘Soma, the delightful means 
of helping (#.) thou hast for the worshipper (d.), with these be (b/.) our 
helper’; Gr. « 219 viv 8, &¢ dmotudtatog yévero Svntev avIoadrwy, 


| tod pw’ &x pact yevéodat... “...the most unhappy of men..., he 
was, they say, my father’; and, in Latin, Cato, Agr. 6,2 qui ager 
frigidior et macrior erit, ibi... seri oportet. 2”) The anticipatory noun 


can be repeated in the main clause: RV. 1, 35, 11 yé te panthah... 
| tébhir no adya pathibhih... rdksa ca no... ®8). In a Kharosthi text: 
yesa vivada styatt rayadvarammi visajidavya “‘of whom there is a 
dispute, (they) must be sent to the king’s court.”’ °) 

The ya- clause is, indeed, often used “to distinguish the subject’’ 3°) 
from the other elements of the utterance, the pronoun serving to 
isolate it, to draw attention to it, or also to point it out as something 
known. In a more general way, it helps to place part of the utterance 
apart (Herausstellung). It can very often be translated by “‘as to’, 
Fr. ‘‘quant a’ etc. *1) Compare: Bhagavadgita 2, 69 ya misa sar- 
vabhitinam tasyam jagartt samyami which is usually translated by: 


26) Delbriick, Altind. Synt., p. 15. 

27) T also refer to A. Minard, Deux relatifs homériques, Thesis Paris 1937, 
p. 86f. Attention may also be drawn here to the type « 410 ofov dvat&auc¢ 
&eae olyetat (other instances: K. Brugmann, Berichte Verh. Sachs. Ges. d. 
Wiss. 70; <6, p.364f.). 

28) Cf. also Havers, IF. 43, p. 229, Clauses with and without ya- sometimes 
occur in succession: RV. 8, 91, 6; 7, 56, 16. 

29) See also T. Burrow, The language of the Kharosthi documents, Cam- 
bridge 1937, p. 64 and 66. 

50) Cf. Speyer, Skt. Synt. p. 353. 

31) For a similar function of the relative clause in non-IE languages see 
e.g. also C. Meinhof, Grundziige einer vergleichenden Grammatik der Bantu- 
sptachen, Hamburg 1948, p. 190f. Compare also such French phrases as 
c’est moi qui paye; ce sont les grands qui ont donné du crédit a l’impie; Dutch 
als ’t dat is wat je zoekt instead of: als je dat zoekt, and similar locutions in 


other languages. 
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‘what is night for all beings (s.) therein the man of restraint (s.) is 
awake’”’ or similar constructions; Milindap. p. 31 ye pan’ ime sankha- 
dhamaka sankham dhamenti tesam vato puna pavisatitc “but those 
(i.) trumpeters, when they blow their trumpets, does their breath 
(v.) return again to them ?”’ (Rhys Davids), ‘“‘ces sonneurs de conque.. . 
est-ce que leur souffle rentre?” (Finot) ; p.65 yan’ imani panc’ ayatanant 


kin-nu tani nanadkammehi nibbattani udahu... “les cing... procédent- 
ils de...” (F.); “these five ayatanas, are they produced by various 
actions, or...”. A ya-clause containing a nominal predicate is often 


a means of expressing a thought in a more or less emphatical manner: 
RV. 7, 91, 1 Rkuvid angd ndmasa yé vrdhadsah pura devd anavadydasa 
dsan “‘ganz gewiB waren es schon friiher die untadeligen Gétter, die 
durch die Huldigung (der Menschen: n.) groB (wurden: v.)’’ (Geldner) ; 
7, 46, 3; AV. 2,19, 1 dgne ydt te tapas téna tam prati tapa... “Agni 
with the heat (tapas) which is thine, be hot against him...’’; Manu 2, 
154 yo ’niicanah sa no mahan “he who has studied the Veda is (con- 
sidered) great by us’; Mrcchak. 6,5 + jo vi eso padrakhando edam — 
ahiruhia “and this portion of the rampart here — ascend this...’’. 
Also in another position: AV. 2, 12, 2 iddm devah syrnuta yé yajitya 
stha “hear this, o ye gods that are worshipful’’. Greek instances are: 
Y 160 rapa 8 of 7 dyol &upt wevdvtev “the leaders should stay...”’; 
cf. Q 221 % ot pdvriés elor, Pvooxdor 7 tepijec 3*). This emphasis may 
imply a contrast or opposition, cf. e.g. also verbal sentences of the 
type RV. 5, 29, 13 | yd co nu ndvyd kyrndvah ... ta... where the new 
exploits of the god are contrasted with those which he had already 
performed; Dhammap. 4, 13. 8%) Clauses of this variety are very 
frequently used in explaining, differentiating, identifying, giving 
definitions etc.: the well-known formula of the ancient prose texts: 
AitBr. 4, 13, 6 yad vai rathamtaram tad vairiipam “‘the v. is the r.”’; 
23, 5; 31, 3 yad vai neti na preti yat sthitam, tad dvitiyasyahno riipam 
“that ... which has (the word) ‘stand’ is a symbol of the second day”’; 
6, 3 yad yajiie ’bhirtipam tat samrddham ‘‘what in the sacrifice is 
appropriate is perfect’’; 20, 21 ayam vai T. yo ’yam pavate “he who 


82) See also part of the instances mentioned by Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, 
p. 554 ff. 

88) Avestan cases of ya- ‘‘Zur umschreibung eines einzigen wortes” are 
collected by W. Caland, Zur Syntax der Pronomina im Avesta, Amsterdam 
1891, p. 35f. 
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blows is T.’’ 4); Mahabh. 1, 3, 167 yo ’Svah so ‘gnth “the horse is Agni’; 
Mudrar. 5, 15 + yat tad alamkaranatrayam kritam tanmadhyad ekam 
diyatam ‘‘give (d.) me one (e.) of these very three ornaments you 
have bought (f.)”; Suttanip. 2, 1, 1 yanidha bhiitini samagatani | 
bhummani va yani va antalikkhe | sabbe va bhita.. . ‘‘(may) the denizens 
of the earth and those of the sky, all beings. . .”” (a method of specifying 
and analyzing a totality also applied by other authors). 

Often the ya- clause when opening the sentence contains a central 
complex idea, the theme of the utterance: RV. 3, 46, 5 ydm sémam... 
prihividydva gdrbham nd mata bibhytds tuaya | tdm... “the soma 
which heaven and earth bear as a mother the unborn child... that...’’; 
4, 35, 9; 5, 3, 3; 7, 50, 2; 55, 7; cf. also 5, 4, 11. Or it may be said that 
the ya- clause constitutes an essential introductory part of the ut- 
terance, the succeeding demonstrative clause containing the expres- 
sion of a correlate, a consequence, a new event of the same order 
etc. The pronoun can, indeed, often be regarded as annunciatory 
or introductory in character; cf. also the Greek phrases Isocr. 14,18 
6 doxet m&vtwv Sewvdtatov clvat, SopraAMtous yevéodut, todto... The jo- 
clause can be ‘absolute’ or independent: RV. 4, 2, 1, where no ana- 
phoric element follows; Xen. Oec. 15, 6 6 dé eimac, ac... 

Sometimes, ya- forms phrases which are translatable into an In- 
donesian idiom by the ‘relative’ or personal article, or into a modern 
Western language by the definite article: RV. 2, 32, 8 yd g. yaés.... | 
indranim ahva iitdye “(as to) G., S.... I invoke (these goddesses) 
and I.” (“die G., die S. etc.”’, Geldner); Dhammap. 2, 1 ye pamatia 
yatha mata “‘the thoughtless are as if dead already’’. Compare also 
instances like Milindap. p. 76 yam kho... sitalam tam bhesajjam, 
yam unham tam na bhesajjam “coolness (s.) means medicine (bh.), 
heat (u.) is no medicine.” A favourite type of verbal sentence is 
SatBr. 1, 2, 4, 16 yd ’smdn dvésti yam ca vaydm dvismah “he who 
hates us and whom we hate’’: the reciprocal hostile relation is ex- 
pressed by means of a finite verb and the pronoun enables the speaker 
to express subject and object in the cases required, to construe the 


84) See also Delbriick, o.c., p. 565, The translations given by the founder 

of IE syntax should be modified in places; AB. 1, 3, 10 not “‘das ist der 

- Schooss... was die Hiitte... ist’, but “die H., (das) ist der S.’’; similarly 

MS. 1, 6, 3. The same remark applies to translations of other ya-constructions, 
e.g. MS. 1, 4, 8 (p. 565); RV. 1, 141, 13 (p. 556). 
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verbal expressions as nominal clauses and to correlate them with 
other parts of his utterance; besides, the above ‘emphatical’ character 
of the ya- clause is obvious. 

That same character is often manifest when ya- ascribes a new 
qualification to a term which is already qualified otherwise: RV. 
2, 32, 6 sinivali prthustuke ya devandm dsi svdsa “‘S., thou that hast 
broad tufts of hair, thou that art the sister of the gods’’; Suttanip. 
2, 12, 1 sattharam anomapaiifiam... yo ... chetta “‘the teacher beyond 
compare... who solves (all doubts)’. Much that is interesting is also 
to be found in the use of ya- clauses when co-ordinated with one or 
more nouns: Suttanip. 2, 4, 4 bahusaccan ca sippan ca vinayo ca sust- 
kkhito | subhasita ca ya vaca ‘“‘profound knowledge, skill, good be- 
haviour in accordance with the rules taught, and well-weighed ut- 
terance’’. The tendency to place the longest member of a sentence at 
the end %5) may often be considered the main factor in producing this 
type of sentence (Manu, 8, 394). On the other hand, a part of the ~ 
utterance to which the person speaking attaches more importance 
or which should be impressed upon the mind of the hearer is pre- 
ferably pronounced last. RV. 1,51, 8 vi janithy aryan yé ca ddsyavah 
“distinguish the dasyus from the aryas’’: although yé ca ddsyavah 
might logically be regarded as equivalent to dasyiims ca, there exists 
a subtle difference: the plural ya- often has a generalizing force (cf. 
also 1, 94, 5; 6, 25, 3 etc.) which does not necessarily exclude a certain 
emphasis or enhancement of the idea expressed °*). Anyhow, ya- is 
no relative pronoun in the traditional sense of the term %”), 

Let us finally remember other phrases and constructions in which 
the pronoun under discussion is not properly, or in the first place, 


*>) Behaghel’s so-called Gesetz der wachsenden Glieder (compare the § 
bibliographical references given in Havers’ Handbuch d. erkl. Syntax, 
p. 262). — See also Havers, IF. 43, p. 242. 

6) On these phrases: L. Renou, Grammaire de la langue védique, Lyon- 
Paris 1952, p. 386 f. For relations between intensity etc. and plurality or 
generality see my observations in the Lingua, vol. 2, p. 77 ff. In this connection 
the use of ya- after words expressing a totality is worth mentioning: AV. 
1, 15, 2 thattu sdvvo yah pasiry asmin tisthatu ya vayth “let every beast there 
is come hither; let what wealth there is stay with him’”’ (Whitney-Lanman). 
In Greek, € 257 ravtwv Darnnwv... E0001 k&otoror. 

87) Mention may also be made of the use of é¢ etc. as an indirect inter- 
rogative pronoun, e.g. ep 363; ® 609; ¥ 498. 
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telative. RV. 10, 80, 6 agnim visa ilate mdnusir yah is not “den A. 
verehren die Schaaren (v.), welche die menschlichen sind” #8). but 
“den A. verehren die ménschlichen Schaaren’’: « 280 vy d&poac.. .H 
tic xptoty (and often elsewhere in Homer); I 55 0d tic ton tov LvDOV 
Ovoccetat, bcoor "Ayatot (cf. also the adverb éonugpa “daily’’), 29) 
Mention may also be made of remarkable instances of ‘irregular’ 
subordination: RV. 7, 32, 17 ‘“‘Thou art famous as the giver of every 
wealth”, ya im bhdvanty ajdyah, ‘‘was es auch fiir Kimpfe gibt (d.h. 
in allen Kampfen)’’ (Geldner), of sentences like RV. 4, 2, 1; of cases 
of a facultative ya-, e.g. ASoka, Rock ed. 2, G. osudhani ca yani 
manussopagant ca...; K etc. osadhini manussopagani ca... Oc- 
casionally ya- serves to connect a group of adjectives with a sub- 
stantive: RV. 1, 52, 9 brhdt svdscandram dmavad ydd ukthyam... 
vohanam divah. 

These at first sight vague and elusive functions of ya- are in har- 
mony with those of the conjunction yad which at the outset was the 
nom.-acc. neuter of the pronoun. The invariable or indeclinable yat 
occurring in the so-called periphrastic identifications is very signi- 
ficant: ChUp. 1, 1, 8 eso eva samrddhir yad anujfid “assent (a.) is 
success’ (“qui dit acquiescement dit succés’’ Senart); Av. V. 13, 28 
yat spano ‘the dogs”, and especially Av. V. 5, 11 aétahe yat iristahe 
in the genitive side by side with aéSo yo iristo “the deceased one’’ *°), 
The conjunction is in the first place a means of paraphrazing, especially 
when the following word is an important element of the sentence: 
Nala 18, 10 “‘she must not be angry that he has left her’’: yat sa tena 
parityakta *1). The well-known introductory function of yad after 
verbs of saying, thinking etc. 4*) — the direct character of the quota- 
tions remaining unchanged — may be supposed to have originated 
in the above function of ya-: ChUp. 5, 10, 5 wijanamy aham yat prano 
brahma “I understand that brahma is life’’; cf. also the construction 


88) Delbriick, Vergl. Synt. III, p. 305; Debrunner-Wackernagel, o.c., ITI, 
p. 554 f. Similarly, 1, 89, 8 etc. — I also refer to Havers, IF. 43, p. 239 tie, 
mind Pokorny, Zs. celt. Phil. 16, p. 263; 363. 

3°) I also refer to Skt. yad aSaniyam “‘anything that may be eaten etc.”, 
see Debrunner-Wackernagel, o.c., III, p. 554. 

. Et aland, +0.c%, (p.. 23° 11.5 Debrunner-Wackernagel, o.c., III, p. 555 f. 

41) For particulars see Speyer, Skt. Synt., p. 358 f. (§ 463). 

42) Speyer, o.c., §§ 464; 494. 


. f 
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AitBr. 1, 6, 1 paficaviryam va etac chando yad virdt “the v. is a metre 
of five strengths” (here yad might be rendered by “‘viz.’’); so-called 
completive clauses (or Inhaltsatze) *): RV. 8, 62, 8 grué tad indra 
te Sdva upamdm... | ydd dhémsi vrtrdm... “je chante, 6 I., cet exploit 
(s.) supréme de toi ..., 4 savoir que tu frappes a mort V.”’ (Renou); 1, 
131, 4; such phrases as yuktam yat “it is fit or suitable that” (e.g. 
Ram. 4, 17, 52 y. y. prapnuydd rajyam sugrivah), or as Kathas. 52, 
281 kim yan na vetsi tvam “‘how is it that you don’t know?’’. The 
underlying sense of ya- is ‘‘as to (the fact that), speaking of, concerning, 
namely etc.”: cf. the use of the declinable ya- in Asoka, R. ed. 4 esa 
hi setthe hamme ya dhammanusdasana “‘for that is the best (s.) activity, 
to wit teaching the law’; Milindap. p. 34 mukhait c’ tdam... yo 
stlakhandho... ‘“‘this is the starting-point, to wit morality’; the 
explicative ya-: Mbh. 1, 3, 141 jaghanyajas taksakasya Srutaseneti 
yah srutah; ya- after ‘‘to know etc.”’: RV. 8, 92, 18 vidmd hi yds te... 
“we know what is your...’’, utterances like RV. 4, 6, 10 after st. 9, 
etc. When a yad clause is ‘equivalent to an infinitive’ “4) the con- 
junction can often be translated by ‘‘as to, quant a, was _ betrifft’’. 
Apart from the instances quoted by others the type SatBr. 10, 6, 4, 1 
yad vijymbhate tad vidyotate ‘‘the lightning (vid.) is its yawning’ and 
yad (with a correlative) in the sense of “in that’: AV. 15, 11, 3 ydd 
enam dha... “in that he says to him ... (he gains possession of...)’ 
may be recalled here: cf. ya- in sentences like Mbh. 1, 3, 181 akaryam 
krtavan papo yo ’dasat pitaram tava (> “‘because’’). When followed 
by a participle *°) yad reminds us of ya- in the beginning of an ad- 
jective clause, when repeated and used in a disjunctive way (cf. 
RV. 1, 47, 7; ASvGS. 3, 4, 7 tasya duav anadhyayau yad atmasucir 
yad desah ‘‘the cases of prohibition to study are twofold: impurity 
of person and impurity of place’), of ya- in RV. 2, 27, 10 visvesdm.... 
yé ca devih... yé ca mértah; SatBr. 12, 4, 4, 6 yas ca veda yas ca 
ma...; cf. RV. 2, 14, 6 ...yah... bibhéda... yd... apdvapad... 
We are, to wind up with, in a position better to understand certain 


48) Renou, 0.c., § 450; Speyer, VSS. § 279a, etc.; Renou, Gramm. sanscrite, 
Paris 1930, § 387. 

“4) Speyer, VSS. § 279b; Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 342. It is worthy 
of note that here, too, ya- (i.e. yad) can be omitted: Speyer, l.c., n. 1. 

45) I refer to Delbriick, o.c., p. 580. 
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points in the yad constructions when we start from a ya- of the above 
connotations. 

This conclusion is strengthened by an examination of the Gr. 6, 
6c. which are, generally speaking, used in a similar way: *¢) « 300 
extave... | Atytodov... 6 of matéoa... gxta ‘he killed Ai... who 
(= because he) had killed his father’; 4 540; I 536; IT 835 etc. etc. 
It does not seem to serve a useful purpose to venture opinions with 
regard to the exact semantic developments of these conjunctions 4”) : 
various connotations could, according to the context, be implied in 
the vague ya- ‘from the beginning’. 

If the above view is in the main correct, the regular relative function 
may be considered to have developed especially in those sentences 
which contained an anaphoric-demonstrative (resumptive) pronoun or 
in which another term was so closely connected with the ya-clause 
that it may be held to have been correlative: cf., e.g. AitBr. 6, 2, 6 
“How is he to praise? By syllables..., by half-verses?, by verses?’’:: 
tad yad rkso na tad avakalpate. .. ‘“‘as to: by verses, that does not fit’’ 48) ; 
4, 30, 2 yat sampataih samapatat, tat sampatanam sampatatvam; Ram. 
2, 64, 54 putravyasanajam duhkham yad etan mama sampratam | 
evam tvam putrasokena rajan kalam karisyasi *). By means of the 


46) The reader may, for reasons of space, be referred to R. Kiihner-B. Gerth, 
Ausf. Gramm. d. griech. Spr. II, 2, Hannover 1904, p. 355 ff.; E. Schwyzer- 
A. Debrunner, Griech. Gramm. II, Miinchen 1950, p. 645; P. Chantraine, 
Grammaire homérique, II, Paris 1953, p. 285; 288 ff. Schwyzer-Debrunner, 
p. 645, n. 4 are right in saying that the IE *zod is, in a manner, also to be 
assumed on the strength of the Lat. quod, which we must pass without 
comment. — We also recall those cases in which a Greek relative must be 
resolved into a conjunction and a pronoun: Xen. Mem. 2, 7, 13 Savyaorov 
moucic, 6¢ (= 6tr od) jyiv oddév Side. 

47) For attempts in this direction see: Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., IDE 2 ay, ois) 
Anm.; K. Brugmann-A. Thumb, Griech. Gramm.‘, Miinchen 1913, p. 647 f.; 


Schwyzer-Debrunner, l.c., and the authors cited by them. — It is, however, 
worth mentioning that the explicative use (A 439 yv@...6 etc.) is most fre- 
quent. 

48) The pronoun fa- can also be omitted, cf. e.g. 4, 30, 2. — For this so- 


called pleonastic use of the anaphoric-demonstrative pronoun see also my 


remarks in the Bijdragen Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 107 (1951), p. 183 f. 
49) Here we might have expected yatha instead of yad. — It would carry 
us too far to extend our investigations to yatha and other derivatives of ya- 
which had come to replace yad to a certain extent. — For yadi as an equivalent 
of yad when announcing an explication (SatBr. 1, 1, 1, 1 tad yad apa upa- 
2 
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ya- forms an apposition could, moreover, be disconnected from the 
noun to which it belonged and, hence, gather volume and increase 
in independence: RV. 10,72, 5 dditir hy djanista ddksa ya duhita tava 
“For A. was born, O D., your daughter’; 5, 13, 3 agnir jusata no 
giro hdta yo madnusesv d& ‘‘Agni must delight in our words, the hotar 
among mén.” 


III 


There are other facts from which we may deduce inferences or 
which are, at least, worth considering. I shall limit myself to a few 
outstanding points. 

We cannot concur with the view that IE jo- originally was.a full- 
grown relative pronoun. It seems, on the other hand, likewise im- 
possible to ascribe to the prehistoric fo- the character of an article. 
It helped to form clauses which in the whole structure of the sentence 
or utterance maintained a comparatively high degree of independence, 
in that the word introduced by it did not agree, as to its case, with © 
those elements of the ‘main clause’ which would have governed it 
if fo- were omitted: P 62 ...fodv aoemcoyn, } 1g &ptory *°). I cannot but 
subscribe to Delbriick’s 54) objections to the opposite view held e.g. 
by Ed. Hermann *). Yet, I differ from him with regard to the original 
nature of the phrases represented by RV. 1, 18, 1 kaksivantam ya 
ausijah ““K. (viz.) the son of USij’”’; Yt. 8, 21 daévd yd apadsd “the 
demon A.’’ I am not convinced that they were, ‘in the beginning’, 
“Perioden mit Haupt- und Nebensatz’’ which in the course of time 
came to be felt as “einen Begriff nebst Apposition bildend’’ 5%), so 


sprsaty amedhyo vai purusah... ‘‘the reason why he... is: man is impure”’ 
(‘s'il s’on se rince... c’est que...’’) see A. Minard, La subordination dans la 
prose védique, Thesis Paris 1936, p. 159 ff. 

50) For the type E 481 t& 2detat b¢ x’ emidevns see also Ed. Hermann, Die 
Nebensatze in den griech, Dialektinschriften..., Leipzig 1912, p. 245 ff. 

51) Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax, III, p. 308. 

52) Ed. Hermann, Das Pronomen *jos als Adjektivum, Koburg 1897, 
p- 24f. It would take too long to discuss the other views held in this article 
which on the one hand contains an abundance of abstract speculation, and on 
the other joins the other monographs on the subject in starting from the 
alternative: full-fledged relative or anaphoric pronoun. 

58) Delbriick, 0.c., p. 307. Substantially the same opinion was pronounced, 
before D., by Caland, o.c., § 34, and after him, by Reichelt, o0.c., § 749 ff.; 
Debrunner-Wackernagel, 0.c., p. 556. 
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that ya- assumed the character of an article with the result that the 
ya-clause, in Avestan, could be governed by the verb of the main 
sentence: Yt. 8, 28 ad im bavaiti aiwi.vanya tistryd... daéim yim 
apaosam, “‘then T. overpowered him, the demon A.” 

If we understand the original clause as ‘“‘the daéva, you know: 
A., the daéva, to wit: A., the daéva: A.’ — and, in fact, the formula 
azam yO ahuré mazda does not mean “I, who (am) A. M.’’ 54) —, the Aves- 
tan concord in case may be explained from a weakening of the an- 
nunciatory or emphatical force of ya-. Cf. also RV. 6, 28, 5 ima 
ya gdvah sd jandsa indrah “‘thése cows, O men, are Indra’’; Vend. 
15, 20 aéte yor spand “‘thése dogs’, “‘die (zu erwartenden jungen) 
Hunde” (Caland), or ‘‘these, viz. the dogs’. 5) The substitutional 
occurrence of the indeclinable yat**) may likewise have originated 
in yad ‘“‘viz.’”’ It may, further, be deliberated whether the practical 
absence of polysyllabic forms of ya- in this construction was, apart 
from rhythmic reasons, due to a tendency to avoid long forms of the 
semantically unimportant ya- and to differentiate the function under 
discussion from that which was properly speaking relative *”). — One 
could quote as a fairly parallel phenomenon the two constructions used 
in mentioning a proper name, title, etc. in a sentence. In Greek, we 
find, for instance: t 183 éuol & évoun xAvtov Aidwv (as against the 
Lat. mihi nomen est Gato); Aesch. 2, 99 rpocetaAnge thy... émwvu- 
ulav covxopavtync, but sometimes also Plut. Arist. 6 éxtnoato tH... 
Teocnyoptayv, tov Atxauov; 5%) that is to say, the name can be either 
independent (disjunct) or “einbezogen in die Satzkonstruktion”’. 
The latter possibility was as a rule realized in Latin. One might also 
refer to the occasional ‘careless’ 5®) construction of Skt. a with an 
oblique case instead of the regular nominative: SatBr. 2; 1,.234ata 
’sura rauhinam ity agnim cikyire %) 81), 


54) Many instances are collected by Caland, o.c., p. 18 ff., and Chr. Bartho- 
lomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch, Strassburg 1904, 1221 ff. 

55) We also find the sequence 6 zaota zavathuStro “‘the priest Z.’’ (Yt. 4, 7). 

56) Compare the Vedic passages discussed by Delbriick, Altind. Synt. 
p. 567, § 279. — Cf. also Caland, KZ. 34, p. A456 f. 

57) We might recall the lines of thought developed by W. Horn, Sprach- 
kérper und Sprachfunktion?, Leipsic 1923 etc. 

58) For particulars see Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 66. 

BS) “Speyer, “VSS., § 292. 

60) Like the emphatic and introductory ya-, iti “‘so, thus, in this manner” 
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Let us now turn to the Balto-Slavic definite adjectives (OChSI. 
bosti-ji, Lith. basds-is = *basas-jis ‘‘bare-footed” ®)) which have 
long since been explained as ancient compounds containing the 
same IE jo- ®%), and which correspond, as to the supposedly underlying 
construction and word order, to the type RV. 10, 80,6... vésah... 
manusiy ydé “the himan communities.’’ 4) According to Delbriick ®) 
and other scholars OChSl. vino novoje originally meant “‘the wine, 
which new’’. I would prefer: ‘‘the wine, the néw’. In Lithuanian 
the definite form is ®6) only used when the adjective is emphasized 
(‘‘weshalb es die bisherigen Grammatiker auch die emphatische Form 
nennen’’). The definite adjectives are, moreover, often used when 
a high degree of a quality, or a totality are expressed ®’). The post- 
poned element is a means of substantivizing. It does not occur in the 
Lettic equivalent of, e.g., “the holy word of God’’, because there is 
no unholy word of God ®). 


and, mostly, a characterizer of a ‘direct construction’ (with the inclusion of _ 
disjunct nominatives) is sometimes omitted, e.g. AitBr. 3, 22, 8. See also 
A. B. Keith, Rigveda Brahmanas, Harvard 1920, p. 95. 

61) In addition to what has already been observed on the subject re- 
ference may be made to other varieties of independent nominatives: the 
cases studied by Oertel, Syntax of cases, I, p. 10 ff. (whether marked off by 


iti, e.g. AitAr. 2, 3, 1 prthivi vayuh... ity esa... ‘‘earth, wind... these 
are...”’, or otherwise, e.g. AitAr. 1, 3, 8 caksuh Svotvram... ta& eta... “‘sight, 
hearing... theseare...’’); the exclamative nom., often with aho or dhtk (cf. the 


Lat. phrase ecce puer meus), etc. For the ‘relationless’ (disjunct) nom. in Latin 
see Hofmann, in Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Gramm., p. 375a; for German e.g. O. Erd- 
mann-O. Mensing, Grundziige der deutschen Syntax, II, Stuttgart 1898, p. 57 ff. 

62) For a concise description of the main facts: A. Leskien, Gramm. d. 
altbulgarischen Sprache, Heidelberg 1919, p. 142 ff.; the same, Litauisches 
Lesebuch..., ibid., p. 164 ff.; A. Vaillant, Manuel du vieux slave, I, Paris 1948, 
Demwo tt. | 

°8) See the bibliography in Debrunner-Wackernagel, o.c., III, p. 557 (cf. 
also K. Brugmann, Grundriss d. vgl. Gramm.*... II, 2 (1911), p. 347 £.). 

4) For Ilr. ya- placed between the two members of a nominal group (cf. 
Delbriick, Vergl. Synt. I, p. 432) cf. also RV. 1, 89, 8 devahitam ydd dyuh; 
AV. 2, 2, 2 bhuivanasya yds patih and similar instances. Cf. also Caland, o.c., § 31. 

She Delbruckm oC. ps) 4ocr 

86) According to A. Schleicher, Lit. Gramm., Prag 1856, p. 260. See also 
F. Kurschat, Gramm. d. littauischen Sprache, Halle 1876, §§ 922 ff.; 1510 ff. 

87) See also Havers, IF. 43, p. 240 ff. 

8) For particulars see e.g. A. Bielenstein, Lettische Grammatik, Mitau 
1863, § 519 f.; F. Miklosich, Vergl. Gramm. d. slav. Spr., IV, p. 126 ff. 
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It is highly doubtful whether an antecedent, though supplied in 
school-teaching, may be said to be missing ®) in cases like Eur. Alc. 
338 otvyéy pev Hw Erixtev, éydatowy & gudv | ratéoa, where 4 w Etuxtev 
is only stylistically different from éuyy phreoa, and RV. 1, 131, 7 
jahi yo no aghaydti ‘slay [him] who intends to injure us.” We had 
better say that there is no antecedent in these sentences. 70)" Here; 
again, the jo- pronoun keeps together a group of words without ex- 
_ plicitly expressing all logical relations to the other parts of the sen- 
tence. Although it may be taken to represent our “‘him-who” etc. 74), 
it agrees, in case and number, with the verb of its own clause. In 
metrical texts — and no doubt also in normal prose 72) — this clause, 
as a rule, is a distinct rhythmic unit, pronounced in the same breath 78). 

It is, in my opinion, further a matter of doubt whether we are 
always right in speaking of ‘attraction with regard to the position of 
the relative’ 74) in such cases as A 566 uy vd tor od yoatcuwow door 
Seot eto’ év “Oddy, 7®) which is seldom found in German, Dutch, and 
other modern languages: Welchen Sklaven die Kette freut, geniesst die 
Fretheit nie (Herder). 7*) It may, moreover, be seriously questioned 
whether all structures usually entered under this head are similar. 7”) 
— In this construction, which was sometimes described as contrary 


eB) Dee €.8- Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griech. Gramm. II, p. 640. 

70) Kiihner-Gerth, Gramm. II, 2, p. 402 are to my mind right in denying 
that there is ellipsis with regard to a demonstrative pronoun. 

71) See also O. Jespersen, Philosophy of grammar, London 1924, p. 103 ff. 

72) Otherwise e.g. Lysias 19, 10. 

73) Instances of jo- = si quis etc. are discussed in the last section of this 
paper. For the Pryg. voc (cf. e.g. F. Solmsen, KZ. 34, p. 65) see Hermann, 
Nebensiatze, p. 245 (cf. also Brugmann, l.c.), Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wtb. 
I, p. 98. — Cf. E. H. Sturtevant, Language Monogr. VII, p. 148. 

74) See Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., p. 417 ff.; Caland, o.c., p. 29 ff.; cf. also Hof- 
mann, in Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Gramm.*, p. 711. 

75) I cannot enter into a discussion of all sentence types which could be 
considered here, e.g. Cato, Agr. 51 pulli qui nascentur eos in terram deprimito; 
Varro, R.R. 2, 11, 3 ex hoc lacte casei qui fiunt, maximi cibi sunt bubuli. — 
R. Frobenius, Die Syntax des Ennius, Thesis Tiibingen 1910, p. 96 wrongly 

“considers this construction a ‘remainder’ of that in which the noun occurs in 
the main clause as well as in the relative part of the utterance. 

78) For the position of the rel. pron. in a modern language cf. e.g. H. Pouts- 
ma, A grammar of late modern English, II, Groningen 1916, p. 1004 ff. 

77) Delbriick, Vergl. Synt., III, p. 299; Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griech. 
Gramm., II, p. 641 and other authors make no distinctions. 
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to the requirements of a logical syntax 78), the pronoun does not 
completely answer to the traditional definition of a relative, which 
too often was implicitly regarded as the historically primary function 
of io-. Being very common in Vedic and Avestan, and also far from 
foreign to Greek this idiom may be supposed to have already existed 
in the language of at least part of the Orig. IE. 

Sentences like 4122 cic 6 xe tod Apinnas, ot odx tonor DdAncoay | dvEpEC 
and H 187 ...rbdv txave... | &¢ wry émrypaas xvvén Bare, patdirocg Atac, 
though not identical, contain in their ‘relative member’ — or im- 
mediately after it —- an element — often a proper noun etc. —, 
which could have been the antecedent if another construction had been 
chosen, but is, in fact, epexegetically, or by way of apposition (mark 
the caesura) 7°), added to, or after, the 6- clause. I am not convinced 
that these ‘appositionelle Zusatze’ were the origin of any subtype of 
the construction at issue, as seems to be intimated by Schwyzer- 
Debrunner. In the case represented by Z 452 otte xaotyvjtwy, of 
xev Trodgec te xal go9Aol | ... mécorev... the word or word group 
which logically speaking would have been the antecedent or belonged 
to it joins the 6- pronoun in the same rhythmic unit (cf. A 566; E 624). 
The group modéecg te xal éoAot is no epexegesis, but a digression in 
which the poet gives vent to a certain emotion and by which he 
arouses the interest, or excites the sympathy, of his hearers. This 
turn of speech is especially favourite when expressing the idea of 
totality by means of 600¢ etc.: A 566 (see above) where 6c01 Sof means 
“all the gods’’; the emotive value of phrases of this semantic category 
needs no comment. It is clear that in the verse Z 452 the ideas of 
multitude and braveness (of the brothers) is brought into close con- 
nection with that of being killed, or, to express it otherwise, that the 
bravery and multitude of those who are to be killed is emphasized. 

Another sub-type is the frequent IIr. construction: yasmai puru- 


8) The very terms used to distinguish it from those constructions in 
which the antecedent is in the main clause, to wit ‘Hineinziehung des Be- 
ziehungswortes in den Relativsatz’, ‘verschrankte Stellung’ etc. have sprung 
from the conviction that a ‘logically correct’ standard scheme was prior to 
other constructions which therefore could be regarded as having deviated 
from the standard. In particular cases ‘derailments’, attraction (see further 
on) and similar phenomena, may, of course, have occurred. 

7) Cf. P. Chantraine, Grammaire homérique, II, Paris 1953, p. 238. 
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saya bliksam adadaim sa maya drstah “I have seen the man to whom 
I (formerly) gave alms” ®), or according to the definition given by 
Caland: ‘‘Wenn ein relativsatz dazu dient ein substantiv, welche ohne 
diesen relativsatz in der satzverbindung nichts bedeuten wiirde, 
naher anzudeuten und zu pricisiren, so gebrauchen das Indische 
und Alt-éranische eine andere wortfiigung als die modernen sprachen”’, 
to wit the above-mentioned construction. Here the noun is determined 
by the attributive clause, not by other elements. It would appear to 
me that this type of ya-clause, the emphatical force of which is often 
evident, represents another case of the isolating, emphasizing, 
introductory functions of jo- + a word group. Here, too, io- brings 
a following word or group of words into prominence. It moreover 
knits together the other elements of the clause. If, however, the 
‘relative clause’ “‘bloss dazu dient die bezugsmasse naher zu pra- 
cisieren, eine eigenschaft, handlung u.s.w. derselben zu beschreiben, 
ohne jedoch unentbehrlich zum rechten verstiandniss des im hauptsatz 
gesagten zu sein” 81), the ‘modern’ order of words (maya puruso 
drsto yasmai bhiksam adadaém) is chosen. ‘‘Man kann sagen, daB 
in diesem falle der relativsatz dazu dient, durch hinzufiigung eines 
neuen gedankens (I would prefer to avoid this term) die rede fort- 
zufiihren...’’ This .construction is, inter alia, often found when a 
substantive is determined, first, by an adjective, and, in the second 
place, by a jo-clause. This jo-clause can often be translated by an 
independent sentence. Now, the further qualification expressed by 
means of these relative members of the utterance is, as a rule and 
apart from complications, rhythmically and syntactically a unit, 
whereas in the first type the qualified noun and its qualification 
produce the sense of a single coherent whole. It seems warranted 
to suppose these positions of 6- to reflect, in either case, the original 
function of the pronoun as commented upon in this article. 

Many passages in Greek texts are parallel instances of this. Striking 
instances of the first construction are e.g.: T 167 5¢ dé x avi olvoto 
nopecodevos .... ToAcwiTy — | dapoadéov wi of Hrop ... (emphatic con- 
trast, cf. 162 ff., high degree of independence of the 6-clause) ; §*). Xen. 


ey Caland, 0.¢., p. 29. 


81) Caland; 0.c., p. 37. 
82) Cf. also Havers, IF. 43, p. 246. I cannot subscribe to his view that 
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Comm. 1, 1, 1 &txet Lwxparnyg od¢ wév fH WOArc voulTer Deovds od vouiTwv 
“Socrates does wrong in that he does not believe in the gods believed- 
in-by-the-state” and 8 262 xAdH uev, 6 ydiCo¢ Dedo HAvdec. It; issa 
frequent practice of commentators to explain these sentences by 
completely correlative constructions: &. &. 0d voytGev Tove Beove ob< 
hm. v. and @ Sedc, d¢ yCdg HAvIec respectively. This may be a wel- 
come expedient for beginners, it conceals the distinctions between 
both constructions: S. is wrong in that he does not believe in the 
gods of Athens, and hence the charge. The gods are essentially, not 
accidentally, determined by the fact that they are the gods of the 
state. Cf. e.g. Xen. An. 1, 2, 1; Dem. 18, 35; « 1; 108; I 688 etc. as 
against A 306; P 640 (cf. & 107). 

A brief account of some complications, usually known as ‘Ver- 
schrankung’, will not be out of place here. In both constructions the 
noun can at the same time be determined by an adjective, an ap- 
position, or another substantive in the genitive. These elements can 
at the option of the author, be placed in the main clause as well as in the © 
relative member of the utterance. When occurring in the 6- clause 
they are brought into prominence *%). A close examination of the 
various sub-types reveals to us that the speakers and writers of 
Greek, Sanskrit, and other ancient IE languages had almost un- 
limited possibilities at their disposal to express nuances, to lay em- 
phasis to any degree, to call attention to any element of the utterance 
by spreading their words over the two clauses which constituted a 
complete sentence of this variety. Compare for instance: (subst. 
and adj. in rel. cl., dem. pron. in the main cl.) RV. 7, 60, 8 ydd gopavad 
dditih Sarma bhadram mitré ydchanti vdrunah suddse | tdsminn . 
(the contents of the ya- clause are placed in strong relief) ; T 326 7 tov b¢ 
Lxvew wou vw teépetat ptAog vidc; (subst. in the main cl., adj. in the 
rel. cl.); Z 452 (see above); Thuc. 7, 43, 3 7d tetyropa, 6 Hy adtd9 tev 
Lueaxoctwy, atpoter lit. “the fort which was there of the S., they got 
into their power’; RV. 6, 5, 2 where the adjective placed at the end 
of the rel. cl. calls attention; 7, 67, 8 where a modern language would 
use an adverb, not an adjective to qualify the verb of the rel. cl.: 
nd vayanti subhio devdyukta yé vam dhirst tardnayo vdhanti “Nicht 


the type: subst., rel. verb., (anaph. dem.) was the ‘‘ideelle Vorstufe’’ of 
this construction, 


83) See also Kihner-Gerth, p. 418 ff. 
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fallen die ... (Rosse) ab, die euch... rasch bis ans Ziel fahren” 
(Geldner) ; (the adjectives can be spread over both parts of the ut- 
terance) B 764; RV. 6, 33, 1; (an apposition is, generally speaking, 
emphasized when placed in the rel. cl.) « 70 (where it is also the starting- 
point for a continued description); I" 124 (where a proper noun is 
added to the rel. cl.). — Vedic poets often show their grasp of their 
art by spreading appositions over both clauses: RV. 5, 18, 1 pratdr 
agnih purupriyd visd stavetatithih | visvani yo dmartyo havyd mdrtesu 
vamyati, lit. ““At dawn Agni, dear to many, the guest of the clan, 
should be praised, who, immortal, takes pleasure in all oblations 
among the mortals.”’ 

We now proceed to discuss the so-called attraction of the ‘relative 
pronoun’ itself. 84) In Greek, where the phenomena indicated by this 
unsuitable term *) are of considerable occurrence, several types may 
be distinguished: A. The type A 262 0d yao mw totoug tov dvéoacg ... | 
otov Ilewptdodv te Aptavté te (also in the Odyssey and often in later 
texts 8*)). The substantive to which the relative pronoun refers is 
often placed in the ‘subordinated clause’: Xen. Comm. 2, 9, 3 yaerCépevov 
ot ool &vdet “showing favour to a man like you’, where the ‘“‘complete 
and logical construction’ would have been: y. &vdel otog ob ct. Taken 
by itself the sentence A 262 may be regarded as containing a word 
oto¢ meaning “‘he-who (is) as’’, “‘a person like’, “‘such as’’. Being a 
declinable word it is in the same case as the preceding and following 
nouns. The idea of “‘as’’ being inherent in this particular derivative, 
_ the idea conveyed by 6- appears to be that of ““he-who”’ (determinative 
pronoun). I would, again, suppose the replacement of the nominative 
by the case required in (the relevant part of) the principal clause, 
to have been due to a decline in independence and importance of the 


84) Instead of the definition given by Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., p. 640, 
and taking, for a moment, their point of view, I would read: when a sentence 
does not contain a correlative demonstrative pronoun (but see E. Hermann, 
Die Nebensatze in den griech. Dialektinschriften, Leipzig 1912, p. 238) and 
the relative clause is equivalent to a noun or pronoun in a particular case 
of the main clause, the relative clause often is in that case, also when 
the construction of the relative clause would have us expect to find another 
case. 

85) See, inter alia, H. Steinthal, Assimilation und Attraction, Zs. f. Volker- 
psychologie und Sprachwissenschaft I (1860), p. 97 ff. 

86) For particulars: Kiihner-Gerth, 0.c., p. ALO tf 
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relative clause, to a weakening of the originally emphatic and isolating 
force of the 6- (ofo-) construction. This construction, moreover, 
appears to be too usual to be regarded as occasioned, in every oc- 
currence, by new, different, individual acts of ‘attraction’. It was 
no doubt often mechanically reproduced. §’) We may in this con- 
nection perhaps recall the similar construction with wc, éonxep: Eur. 
Hrel. 759 wérw wo Muxhvac ebdatuova instead of méAw, &¢ M-at sc. etot, 
eb-a, which is rather common 88), although the nominative (Lycurg. 31 
mototvtac, oreo Hucic) is more frequent. Although I have not examin- 
ed this point systematically, I am under the impression that the 
degree of importance of, or emphasis laid on, the @¢ clause was one 
of the factors determining the degree of its grammatical independence. 
Compare e.g. Z 477; Soph. O.C. 565; Eur. Med. 815; Plato, Phaedo 
111 A. As a rule the relative ofo- clause is a single coherent whole 
which could be preceded by the article: Xen. Hell. 2, 3, 25 yvévtec, 
usv Totc olotg Hutv te xa Sutv yadrerhy ToArtetav elvar Snuoxpatiav 89) 
a believing that for men like ourselves and you democracy is 
a grievous form of government’’. Interesting cases of early stereotyped 
use (adverbs) are not wanting: écov “‘so far as, so much as; only —, 
only just’’ (cf. e.g. I 354 %)). We may be justified in supposing these 
phrases to have existed already in pre-historic Greek. 

B. The second type to be distinguished in Greek concerns the set 
phrases é& ob, cic 6 xe (cf. also obvexa < od evexx in the sense of 
““.,.Wwherefore, because, on account of which, deswegen weil’) and 
other stereotyped case forms to be mentioned further on: A 6 7oAA&. . . 


87) I cannot always subscribe to the views advanced by R. J. A. Lagas, 
Syntactische perseveratie- en anticipatie-verschijnselen bij oudere Grieksche 
dichters, Thesis Nijmegen 1941 who seems too much inclined to start from 
the conception of error or transgessions of grammatical rules (see e.g., p. 10). 
In cases like this we should rather try to discover whether there exists any 
actual difference between both concurrent constructions from a stylistic 
point of view. 

88) For particulars: Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., p. 493; Lagas, o.c., p. 112 ff. 
who incorrectly disregards the differences between the phrase Jewhac dd¢ 
(B 764) and the construction at issue (cf. e.g. Schwyzer-Debrunner, 0.c., p. 667). 

8°) It is difficult to imagine that Xenophon’s contemporaries should have 
taken offence at this sentence, substituting it in reading by the complete and 
logical construction. 

%) I have my doubts about the correctness of the explication: ‘‘écov 
urspriinglich = éxt tooottov écov (éotty)’’ (Faesi-Franke). 
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poxac Ards rpotavev... |e& 0d .. .Staorhrny gotoavre. Asa demonstrative 
or other correlative element does not occur in the main clause the 
term ‘attraction’ should be avoided. 1) How are we to explain the 
remarkable fact that the Homeric poems only have the above stereo- 
typed phrases, and not év® dv, ovv ofc etc. which appear in post- 
Homeric texts? It would appear to me that the use of the mere case 
form which in the course of time became stereotyped, was the first 
stage of development accessible to scientific thought. In support of 
this view we can quote such Vedic facts ) as the conjunctional use 
of yad (abl.) “‘since” (AV. 12, 1, 57 ‘“‘those people who dwelt upon the 
earth since she was born’’: ydd djdyata etc. and especially RV. 1, 80, 
15 where the parenthetical phrase ydd adhimdsi means ‘‘so viel wir 
wissen’’ (Delbriick)) ; °*) the comparable Av. yd (instr.) “how, since, 
because etc.’’, and the so-called absolute and pregnant use of certain 
cases of the relative pronoun in Greek sentences like Xen. An. 2, 1, 6 
od % wayn Eyéveto (where ob: éxeice od) and (for the old locative) Ar. 
Ach: 836 ovx Yxovous of mooBatver td mexypa (of “whither’’), in 
which a correlative element is absent. In Homer, the acc. sg. n. 6 
is frequently used in the sense of 6m ‘‘that, how that’’, and also 
“because”, as a rule without a demonstrative pronoun: ™) « 382 
Tyrépayov DabuaTov; 6 dapcaréwe &yépevev where the meaning expressed 
by 6 clearly originates in “‘with reference to that’’. In the Attic dialect 
this 6 can express the idea of ‘“‘that was the reason for which, for 
which reason’’: Eur. Hec. 13; Ph. 155 etc. In consideration of the 
history of the prepositional groups which originally must have served 
to add to the clarity, exactitude, and unambiguity of the utterance, ®) 


91) The same remark applies to the type Xen. An. 1, 9, 25. abv of¢ pwddtota 
@uAcic. 

82) Which are comparatively speaking rather rare. See also Delbriick, 
Altind. Synt., p. 584. 

93) In Vedic prose and later texts yasmdd is used as a conjunction con- 
veying the sense of “‘as to the reason, why, as to why”’ (e.g. SatBr. 4, 4, 4,3 
atha yasmat s. nama “now, as to why they are called s.”’ This usage is in perfect 
harmony with the original function of jo- as supposed above. 

94) See Chantraine, o.c., II, p. 288 ff. In © 32 6 may have been a nominative. 

95) See e.g. Schwyzer-Debrunner, 0.c., II, p. 419 ff.; 432; Chantraine, 
o.c., II, p. 82 ff.; 146 ff.; J. Humbert, Syntaxe grecque, Paris 1945, p. 291 ff.; 
F. H. Parigger, Aanschouwelijkheidsdrang als factor bij de beteekenis- 
ontwikkeling der Latijnsche praepositie, Thesis Utrecht 1941, p. 2 ff. 
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the assumption seems to be warranted that é& od etc. %) came into use 
at an early date under the influence of the fact that ob could also 
mean ‘‘whose, of (from) which, where’, etc. So far it may be granted 
that the phrases occurring in the epics were, in accordance with the 
views set forth by Ed. Hermann %), the models for the free construc- 
tions of the type Xen. An. 1, 9, 25 dettat cov thuepov toUtov exmuetv 
abv otc udAvota piAetc. We should, however, not forget that a hypothe- 
sis of this kind, which ignores the fact that Homer’s idiom is not 
identical with ‘‘the Greek language’ of his age, relies on the ar- 
gumentum e silentio. 

C. The well-known construction Soph. El. 1048 oddév ev Aéyw beside 
ovdév tobtwyv & A¢yw — the so-called attraction when a dem. pron. is 
unexpressed — likewise deserves attention. Containing the relative 
pronoun in the case required in the main clause this idiom may have 
exerted influence on the spread of the real attraction %). Here the 
‘rel. pron.’ meaning “he-who, that-which” syntactically forms part 
of the main clause, that is to say: the relative clause is in its entirety — 
governed, like a noun, by a word of the principal clause %). The 
difference between the ‘full’ construction and the idiom under dis- 
cussion lies, it seems to me, in the degree of emphasis laid on what is, 
or could be, the correlate: cf. [177 todto Sé tor épéw, 6 w advelpean.. . ; 
Soph. Ant. 623 1°), 

D. We now come to the attractio relativi in a more limited or, 
rather, in the proper sense of the term: the type Xen. An. 1, 7, 3 
&vdpec KEvor tY¢ éAevdeptac jo xéxtyode. This attraction is however not 
infrequently omitted: Ps. Dem. 42, 17 tod éoxov by doce. We even 
come across such instances as Eur. Med. 753 éyyevetv & cov xAbw, in- 
stead of ot¢ or tovtowg & In consideration of these phenomena in 


6) For particulars Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., p. 653; Chantraine, o.c., Index, 
S.v. 

%7) Hermann, Nebensiatze, p. 239 f. 

°8) Cf. Hermann, o.c., p. 239; J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, 
1?) Basel 11926; pi55. 

) Cf. E. Bruhn on Soph. El. 1048 (= od8év tév éudv). 

100) A dem. pron., when not placed in relief, is often omitted: 8 292 d#Aytov" 
od yap...; dHrov 8. Cf. also, in Dutch, wie opstaat is z’n plaats kwijt beside 
degene die opstaat ts..., and similar phrases (e.g. the Lat. qui peccavit punitur) 
in other languages. 
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the Greek language of the post-Homeric period 10%) we can from 
a descriptive point of view say that the so-called relative pronoun 
can, as far as its case is concerned, either join the correlative element 
of the main clause or follow the construction of the relative clause. 
A careful examination of the complete material might perhaps reveal 
some of the factors which led the authors to adopt, or to omit, the 
construction at issue. The general impression we obtain from a 
random collection of relevant passages is that, here too, the degree 
of independence of the 6-clause — which in cases like Soph. E. 763 
peylota TavtTwY oy dwn’ ya xaxédv is comparatively low — was at least 
to some extent determined by a tendency to attribute, in a very 
subtle way, some enhanced significance to one or the other of the 
elements of the utterance. As to the origin of the construction with 
attraction Havers }%) was in all probability right in considering it a 
type of perseveration: the antecedent often (not always, it is true) 
immediately precedes the relative pronoun. 

E. The case mentioned last is not unfrequently complicated by 
the apparent insertion of the substantive to which the relative pronoun 
refers in the so-called dependent clause: Xen. An 1, 9, 14 todtoug xat 
&eyovtag emote. Ao xateotpépeto yweac 1%). From the point of view 
of logical syntax this type of sentence forms an inextricable blend 
(Verschmelzung) of both clauses. It is not possible to apply the terms 
main and subordinate clause. Considering them by themselves we 
must describe these sentences as containing a dependent group of 
words differing from similar groups by having a ‘relative pronoun’ 
and a finite verb instead of a demonstrative pronoun and an adjective 
(participle). The co-existence of the above phrase and constructions 
like &pyovtac tio yoeus vy xateotpépeto and «&. tic xatectPAppEVNC 
yoeas enabled the Greeks to express a variety of nuances. 1) It is, 


101) For Homer see e.g. Wackernagel, Vorl. I, p. 55; Chantraine, o.c., Ti pazore 

102) Havers, Handbuch der erklarenden Syntax, Heidelberg 1931, p. 72; 
227; see also Oertel, Uber grammatische Perseverationserscheinungen, IF. 
31, p. 49 ff., exp. p. 61 f.; Brugmann, Kurze vergl. Gramm., Strassburg 1902-4, 
Pp. 698 f.; Lagas, o.c., p. 91 ff. 

103) Compare also the type discussed under B: Xen. Cyr. 2, 4, 17 obv h Exorc 
duvet. 

104) In other languages, e.g. English, we have: the country which he 
subdued; the country he subdued; the country subdued; the subdued country 
and similar syntactic variants which may, to some extent, be compared. 
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however, one thing to describe a construction and to try to gain an 
insight into its stylistic value, and another to account for its origin. 
Whereas the ‘logical’ construction tio xapeuc Hy x. is widely divergent, 
the adjective phrase and the frequent construction Eur. Andr. 91 
husic 8 olomep éyxeipeo® det | Spyvoror... | mpdg aidep’ Extevodpev, 
“and I to heaven will lengthen out my lamentations in which I am 
whelmed”’ which in all probability was ancient, may have contributed 
to the development of the idiom under consideration. 

The conclusion may be that the Greek ‘relative pronoun’ is, both in 
meaning and in syntactic valence, characterized by various particulars 
which do not always fit in with the traditional conception of that 
grammatical device. Part of these particulars may be regarded as 
ancient. Although the attraction proper is, to all appearance, largely 
a Greek development, this phenomenon too becomes clearer if we 
start from that original function of the jo-pronoun which has been 
considered in the foregoing pages. 

The last remark also applies to the so-called attractio inversa, 
a phenomenon at which we shall now look more closely. As is well 
known inflecting languages sometimes have the ‘antecedent’ in an 
inflectional form which belongs properly to the relative pronoun: 
E 75 vijec Soar mpdta. cipdata. ayyt Darcoons | EdAxwuev...; Verg. 
Aen. 1, 573 urbem quam statuo vestra est. 1°5) The idea expressed by the 
antecedent is often repeated, or rather referred to, in the second 
member of the sentence: Plaut. Pseud. 718 etus servos qui hunc ferebat, 
ev os sublevt modo. 1%) The relative pronoun is seldom in an oblique 
case, the cases ‘substituted’ by the ‘attracted’ form are, as a rule, 
the nominative and the accusative. 1°) The phenomenon as such is 
especially frequent in colloquial speech, hence for instance, also in 
early, late, and vulgar Latin. 1%) Here again grammars usually give | 


105) Example given by J. Marouzeau, Lexique de la terminologie linguisti- 
que, Paris 1933, p. 37 f., whose definition leaves something to be desired. 

106) It would lead too far to make some remarks on the Latin construction, 
which may be reserved for a later publication. 

107) See also R. Kiihner-C. Stegmann, Ausf. Gramm. d. lat. Spr. II, 2, 
Hannover 1914, p. 289 f. 

108) See e.g. E. Lofstedt, Philologischer Kommentar zur Peregrinatio 
Aetheriae, Uppsala-Leipzig 1911, p. 223 ff. — Many instances were already 
collected by J. Grimm, see: Kleinere Schriften, III, Berlin 1866, p. 323 ff. 
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some instances and a short definition 1°), commentaries paraphrase 
the idiom in the ‘logical’ form, and authors of handbooks of general 
linguistics confine themselves to a short note, or even overlook ‘ir- 
regularities’ like this. °) However, the importance of the phenomenon 
and the light it helps to throw on the character of the so-called relative 
clause, renders it worth while to draw attention to the following points. 
As a tule, the substantive which is the ‘antecedent’ is pronounced in 
the immediate proximity of the relative clause, the ‘main clause’ 
following the latter. It usually precedes the relative clause 11). The 
part of the utterance which undergoes attraction is limited in extent, 
constituting an small portion of that which in another construction 
would be the main clause. Cf. e.g. K 416f. pudrandg 8 &c etpcat, 
Hews, | od} tic xexoruévyn dbetar otpatdv oddé puddcooer. 12) From these 
particulars we see that the occurrence of the phenomenon is apparently 
conditioned by the presence of.a comparatively short clause or phrase 
before the relative clause. At the moment that this introductory 
part of the utterance is pronounced the structure of its last part is 
still uncertain. The former half of the sentence is uttered without 
regard to the structure of the latter. 4%) It should, moreover, be 
noticed that the attractio inversa is practically always omitted when 
the relative clause expresses an unimportant or accidental communi- 
cation. In that case the 6- group is, so to say, not able to attract the 
antecedent. In verses, the antecedent and the relative clause often 
constitute a metrical unit; cf. e.g. & 371 | domtdes bcom: kprotat... | 
éooduevor... and prose texts like Xen. Hell. 1, 4,2...Aaxedatudveor 


9) ‘See e.g. Chantraine, o.c., p. 237, § 347. 

110) Cf. e.g. L. Bloomfield, Language, London 1935, p. 423 and 263. — 
Good remarks were at the time made by C. Lindskog, Uber die sogenannte 
attractio inversa im Lateinischen, Eranos I (1896), p. 48 ff.; see also Lofstedt, 
0.c., p. 224 ff. 

111) Cf. also E. Kieckers, Hist. griech. Gramm. III, 1, Leipzig 1926, p. 88. 
See also n. 113. 

12) Exceptions can, generally speaking, be easily explained. Special 
cases are, of course, not entirely wanting. Occasionally the ‘attracted noun’ 
already precedes, e.g. in an utterance spoken by an interlocutor, in the same 
case. 

113) The main clause precedes: RV. 10, 50, 1 prd vo mahé (dat... areca. =--|| 
tndvasya ydsya... sdhah... vddasi saparydtah “‘start a song for the great 
one, Indra whose power is adored by heaven and earth’’. 
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névtwv dv Séovta. mempaydtes elev... ‘‘(that) the L. had obtained... 
everything they wanted’? must no doubt be read without a pause 
between the ‘antecedent’ and the ‘relative pronoun’. Hence also the 
frequent phrase odSelg dotic 4), e.g. Plato, Men. 70 C oddevi dt@ ovdx 
ATCOXPLVOULEVOS. 

From the above observations we may conclude that the ‘attracted’ 
antecedent and the relative clause are, as a rule, so closely connected 
as to form a single whole. The attractio inversa is from the descriptive 
point of view an indication of this intimate connection, which genetic- 
ally speaking is the main factor conditioning it. From the ‘Hin- 
einbeziehung’ (attraction with regard to the position of the ante- 
cedent: ob¢ usv A md6AtG voutCer Seovc) it differs in the order of words, 
as a rule also in the position of the ‘relative clause’ + ‘antecedent’ in 
the whole of the utterance — and, in this connection of course also 
in regard to relief or emphasis —, but not in the character of the 
word group dependent on 1o-. 1°) 

Although the term ‘attractio inversa’ is not used by the authors on 
Vedic and Sanskrit syntax, the phenomenon itself is also Indian. 
Apart from RV. 6, 74, 2 (quoted by Renou™®)) ... vi vrhatam 
visiicim dmiva yd no gdyam avivésa “eradicate the affliction (nom.), 


114) For particulars: Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., p. 414 f. 

115) Havers (IF. 43, p. 249 ff.), who does not seem to be right in disconnecting, 
in the above type of sentences, the ‘antecedent’ from the ‘relative clause’, no 
doubt misjudges a number of instances of attractio inversa, considering them 
to represent cases of the ‘nominativus pendens’. Whereas he is, in my opinion, 
right with regard to A 433, he is not in cases like & 75 (see above). He did 
not, it is true, overlook the fact that the ‘attracting relative’ is often in the 
accusative, but went, I think, too far in regarding gvaAuxé> (K 416) as a 
substitute for an original ‘emphatic nominative’. Hofmann (Stolz-Schmalz, 
Lat. Gr.®, p. 716 and 375) is, on the other hand, in criticizing Haver’s views 
too much inclined to subscribe to the traditional opinions. It would appear 
to me that in K 416 and similar cases the ‘relative clause’ and the ‘antecedent’ 
are more or less emphatically placed at the head of the utterance. The nucleus 
of this preceding word group, the noun, occupies the very first place, because 
of the emotive character of the idea expressed or because of its anaphorical 
or adversative (X 192) function; sometimes it would probably be better to 
say: because it is the theme of the following utterance and as such placed in 
strong relief (e.g. Soph. O.C. 1150). Stray ‘irregularities’ (e.g. Xen. 5, 5, 19) 
must be judged according to their own peculiarities. 

116) Renou, Gramm. de la langue védique, p. 386. 
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(let it go) asunder (acc.), which has entered our household’’, where 
amiva belongs to the same metrical unit as yd, we find, C2 G052: 
11 « loké yds te adriva tndrehd tdta é gahi ‘‘welches deine Welt ist, 
von der komm hierher...’’ (Geldner); cf. also 5, 30, 15 and 4, 45, 4; 
Mbh. 1, 3, 178 taksakena mahindrendra yena te himsitah pita | tasmat 
pratikurusva tvam pannagdya duratmane. RV. 10, 85, 3 II sémam 
yam brahmdno vidur nd tasyasnati kds§ cand is, as toits construction an 
exact counterpart of Ar. Plut. 200 énw¢ eyo thy ddvauw fy byeic 
pate | éyew we, tabty¢ Seomdty¢ yevnoouat. Has the type RV. 1,101, 
6 yah..., indram yam... samdadhir maritvantam... havaimahe, 
in which indram is a regular accusative dependent on havdmahe, 
contributed to the spread of this idiom? 


IV 


Another characteristic, not only of the word under discussion, 
IE to-, but also of other relative pronouns in IE languages, is their 
so-called pregnant use !”), This, too, seems to show that the im- 
plications of the concept ‘relative pronoun’ according to the tradi- 
tional sense of the term are not always appropriate and fail to express 
the complete character of these words. In Sanskrit and Pali the 
‘pregnant’ constructions are far from rare 8), RV. 2, 28, 10 yo 
me... yujyo va sdkha va svdpne bhayam... mahyam aha | stend va yo 
dipsati no... tdsmad varuna pahy asmdn “‘if (when) an ally or a friend 
speaks terrible words to me in a dream, or if a thief intends to injure 
us..., protect us from that, o Varuna’”’ (ya- “‘if a’’); Dhammap. 103 
yo sahassam sahassena sangame manuse jine | ekam ca jeyya attanam 
sa ve sangamajuttamo “if a man were to conquer in battle a thousand 
times a thousand men, and (another) conquer one, himself, he (the 
latter) indeed is the greatest of conquerors.” As a rule “‘if a” is the 
correct rendering, but cases are not wanting in which a temporal 
conjunction (‘when a’, e.g. RV. 6, 6, 4; “while...” 7, 84, 4 pra 
yd adityé dnrta mindty... sivo dayate vdsini ‘“wahrend Varuna dem 
Unrecht vorbeugt, teilt der Held... Schatze aus” Geldner) must be 


117) See especially J. Vendryes, Sur un emploi du relatif: le relatif prégnant, 
SL. 128 (1948), p. 21 ff. 
' 118) See also H. Oertel, The syntax of cases in .. 
Heidelberg 1926, p. 55 ff. Incorrect: Geldner, on RV. 1, 24, 4. 


. the brahmanas, J, 
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used in translating. Incidentally the shade of meaning implied is 
“as when” (Milindap. p. 79), or the relation expressed by ya- is am- 
biguous (see further on). The same use of fo- without any reference to, 
or grammatical bond with, another element of the utterance is found 
in Avestan (e.g. Y. 33, 2; Vend. 15, 914*)) and often in Greek 12°); 
bc = el tic, b¢ &v = dv tie, often also é¢ tig = et tic; e.g. B81 BEAtEpov 
d¢ gebywv mooplyy xaxdv He Ady; 0 72 iadv tor xaxdv Eo’, bc t Odx 
29ér0vta véeotar | Eeivov éxotptver xal 6¢ écoduevov xatepvxct. That 
in these cases the conditional force of the ‘relative pronoun’ was 
essential also appears from the use of the negative yy: Soph. O.C. 839. 
One might also compare instances of «¢ like A 182 where it would be a 
superfluous hypothesis to ‘insert’ (e.g. with Faesi-Franke) #o7ep in 
184. In consideration of the emphatic character of the passage (mark 
the repeated éy, guo-) the translation proposed by Vendryes 1") 
seems to reveal the meaning of the stanza fairly well. 

In this the stem k“7-/k“o- when serving as a relative runs parallel. 
In Hittite kwis, the subordinating force of which is very weak, is 
frequently used in this ‘generalizing’ way 12). In Latin — that is to 
say especially in prae- and post-classical Latin, Cicero admitting the 
construction only in letters and philosophical discourses — we find 
such instances as: lepus multum somni adfert qui eum edit (Cato); 
Ven. Fort., Carm. 9, 2, 75 quod iubet omnipotens non possumus esse 
rebelles, which continue in the Romance languages, especially Italian 
and French (compare such fixed phrases as: tout vient a point qui 
sait attendre 1*%)). Whereas English instances seem to be rather scarce 
(cf. Shakespeare, Merch. 1, 1, 93), German is rich in them: Fretheit! 
Ein schénes Wort, wer’s recht verstdnde (Goethe). 14) 


119) T refer to H. Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg 1909, 
§ 740; Caland, o.c., p. 35; L. H. Gray, Contributions to Avestan Syntax. 
The conditional sentence, Annals New York Acad. of Sc. 12 (1899), p. 554 ff. 

120) Kiihner-Gerth, II, 2, p. 441 f. 

21) Vendryes, o.c., p. 40: ““Phébus m’enléve Chryséis (&¢ gu? d&parpetran). 
Eh bien, soit! je la ferai conduire... (thy uév éyd... | méudo...)’’, ie. 
“if Ph., in this way, takes Ch. away from me...”’. 

122) See E. A. Hahn, Language 23, p. 68 ff., esp. p. 78 ff. 

13) For particulars see J. Korte, Die beziehungslosen Relativsatze im 
Franzosischen, Thesis Gottingen 1910, p. 29 ff. 

124) Cf. F. Blatz, Neuhochdeutsche Grammatik’, 1896, II, p. 869. — 
_For Celtic and Slavonic languages the reader may be referred to the above 
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The discussion devoted to this use of the Fr. qui by Vendryes and 
the scholars mentioned by him 125) shows that efforts to gain a com- 
plete understanding of syntactic features of this character by means of 
arguments based on ellipses and anacoloutha is to little purpose, 
especially when investigations are limited to one language. It would 
appear to me that Vendryes’ conclusion 128): ‘‘on ne peut établir 
de lien historique entre les développements de relatif prégnant. . . 
chacune 16) a innové pour sa part et indépendamment des autres’’ is, 
at least in this general formulation, open to criticism. Occurring 
everywhere in ancient documents this feature, generally speaking, 
doubtless resulted from the character of the so-called relative pronoun 
itself, not from historical and parallel developments from a strictly 
relative pronoun. It is significant that the French savant, while stating 
that authors differ in opinion with regard to the interpretation of 
the Romance instances, has not succeeded in giving, from his point 
of view, a satisfactory explanation. 

As far as the prehistoric development of this usage — which was 
considered to represent an anacolouthon by Speyer and Oertel 12”) — 
is concerned attention may perhaps be drawn to the widespread 
predilection of popular and daily parlance for expressing a conditional 
relation without any special grammatical device. Instead of ‘regular’ 
subordination and conjunctions it makes use of a paratactic pair of 
clauses, no doubt as a rule characterized by a special intonation: 
Plaut. Epid. 683 vincive vis: em, ostendo manus; a Latin inscription 
(Dessau 9453) vinces: gaudes, perdis: ploras; Petr. 44, 3 serva me, 
servabo te. 188) These constructions, though often originally involving 
article by Vendryes. However, part of the Slav. instances furnished by Mazon 
concern the construction of the Fr. type qui vivra verra; qui donne vite donne 
double. It is worth noticing that Slav. languages, like Latin, prefer the type 
without a conjunction in daily usage, the constructions with conjunctions in 
written language. — For Dutch: F. A. Stoett, Middelnederlandsche Spraak- 
kunst, The Hague 1923, p. 39. 

126) Vendryes, 0.c., p. 24 f. 


126) Vendryes, o.c., p.32. 196%) T.e. each language. 

127) J. S. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, Strassburg 1896. § 272, 2; 
Oertel, l.c. 

128) See e.g. J. Hofmann, Lateinische Umgangssprache, Heidelberg 1936, 
p. 109 f.; the same, in Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Grammatik®, Miinchen 1928, p. 688; 

770 £.; Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., p. 682 f.; E. Kieckers, Sprachwiss. Miszellen 

XII, Acta et commentationes univ. tartuensis, Tartu (Dorpat) 1935, p. 10 ff. 
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an interrogative intonation of the former member, may be paralleled 
by refering to the well-known Vedic sentence type MS. 2, 5, 1 séma 
evasmai réto dddhati pisd pasiin pra janayati ‘when, while, as, if, 
Soma gives him seed, Piisan produces animals;’”’ AV. 12, 4, 6 ...it1 
mdnyate kdniyah krnute svdm “if he (one) thinks:..., he makes his 
possessions less.’’ Here it is the intonation — the verb of the first 
clause being accented —, not a conjunction, which indicates that 
the two successive clauses are closely connected and that the former 
is virtually ‘subordinate’. 12°) As a rule, the two clauses are more or 
less antithetical in sense, but sometimes they express a conditional 
or temporal relation, the first clause being equivalent to one introduced 
by “‘if” or “when”: RV. 6, 47, 31 sdm... cdranti no naro, asmakam... 
vathino jayantu ‘““when our men... come together, may our car- 
fighters... gain the victory.”’ Are we wrong in supposing the above 
ya- construction (type RV. 2, 28, 10; 23, 7; 4, 54, 6; 6, 75, 19 etc.), 
which not infrequently does not only express a condition etc., but 
also an ‘antithesis’ 18°) (RV. 2, 30, 9; 34, 9; 6, 5, 4), to have originally - 
belonged to the same category of constructions, ya- being mainly 
an ‘emphasizing’ and isolating and ‘defining’ element? And in con- 
jecturing that — this construction implying a conditional relation 
or hypothesis — ya- came to convey the sense of ‘‘if one, when one’’? 
Its stereotyped neuter even developed into a regular explicit means 
of expressing the conditional relation: cf. e.g. R.V. 1, 1, 6 ydd ... 
bhadram karisydsi | tavét tat satyam “if thou desirest to bestow bles- 
sings... then that (deed) of Thine will be true’; cf. 1, 88, 5; 7, 28, 4; 
Bhag.gita 2, 67 11). yad can alternate with yadi (RV. 6, 34, 3), which 
is more frequent from the beginning and in post-Vedic texts has sup- 
planted yad in this function !%?). In Vedic literature it is often difficult 
to decide when yad means “if”? and when it must be translated by 
“when’’. Like the plurivalence of this conjunction in general, for 


9) For particulars: Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 37 ff.; A. A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Grammar, Strassburg 1910, p. 106; L. Renou, Grammaire de la langue 
védique, Paris, 1952, p. 383. 

180) This term is to be understood in a very general sense, implying a 
reference to two groups, parties, partners, complements. 

181) For yad see Delbriick o.c., p. 572 ff.; H. Grassmann, Worterbuch zum : 
Rig-veda, 1085 ff.; Speyer, Ved. S. Synt., §§ 272 ff.; Renou, o.c., p. 437 s.v., 
etc. The conj. yad and ya- in the same passage: AitBr. 2, 29, 7. 

182) Compare, however, also Pali yam in the sense of “‘if”’ etc. 
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which I refer to the handbooks, this fact is closely connected with the 
originally ‘vague’ sense of ya- in general 133), 

To complete these remarks reference may also be made to those 
Sanskrit sentences which contain two or even more different relatives 
placed closely together 154). In translating them, they, or at least all 
of them but one, are to be rendered by indefinites: Manu 7, 96 yo 
yaj jayati tasya tat ‘“‘that which one captures, is one’s own’’, or “‘if 
a person captures anything, that is his own’’. The origin of this 
construction — which, in this form, does not occur in early documents 
or in related languages — may perhaps to some extent also lie in the 
above use of fo-: “now, as to, a certain person captures a certain object, 
that is his own’. A turn of speech like Isvaragita 11, 72 ye yatha 
mam prapadyante tams tathaiva bhajamy aham 5) must originally 
have meant: “‘(as to) certain persons, the way they approach me, 
I love them in the same way’’ or however we may express the im- 
plications of ya- yatha in English; and a sentence of the type Bh.gita 
17, 3 yo yacchraddhah sa eva sah ‘“‘as a man’s faith is, just so is he’ 
may have originated in: ‘‘(as to) a certain person, of whatever faith 
me-is,.just so is he.’’ 196) 

The well-known function of ya- to express (almost always in clauses 
which follow the main clause) a cause, a consequence, a disposition, 
or incidentally also a purpose 1%’), can, in my opinion, be explained 
in a similar way: ChUp. 3, 16, 7 sa kim mattad upatapasi, yo ’ham 
anena na presyamiti ““Here, why do you afflict me in this way — me, 
who am not going to die with it? (or: since Iam not ...?)’’. The, in 


133) The parallelism of the Avestan constructions with ya- and those with 
yezi (~ Skt. yadi) may be studied from Gray, o.c.; see also Reichelt, Elem., 
§ 733; 754. 

184) Speyer, Skt. Synt., § 454. 

185) Meaning: “In what manner people approach me, in the same manner 
I love them” (otherwise: P. E. Dumont, L’Isvaragita, Baltimore 1933, 
p. 151). See especially: Debrunner-Wackernagel, o.c. III, p. 552 f. 

136) We also come across such instances as ViPur. 1, 17, 49 yatra... yatah, 
and KalPur. 63, 22 yah paran naksiped yadi. — Other remarkable constructions 
are for instance: yadi... so (Milindap. e.a.), yam “‘if’’... esa (ibid.), yo... 
tadim (Suttanip. 1, 5, 4) which in the light of the above considerations cannot 
be regarded as cases of irregular correlation. — Cf. e.g. also H. Paul, Deutsche 
Grammatik, IV, Halle 1920, § 417. 

137) See e.g. Renou, o.c., § 433; 446; Speyer, Skt. Synt., § 458. Medieval 
Dutch instances: Stoett, o.c., p. 40. 
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our eyes, vague ya- clauses could in connection with such words as 
can be followed by a causal, consecutive etc. complement imply the 
idea of motive, consequence, ability, etc. It is evident that the causal, 
final, and consecutive functions of the conjunction yad 188), cannot 
be separated from those of the declinable ya-: SatBr. 4, 1, 5,7 yan 
navedisam, ténahimsisam “because I did not know you, I have offended 
you (< something like “the fact was: I etc.’’); RV. 3, 19, 4 sd a vaha 
devdtatim... sdrdho ydd adyd divydm ydjasi (‘in order that’); Ram, 
2, 61, 9 139). The employment of yad in RV. 3,51,8... pahi sémam ... 
ydt tua pari devad dbhiisan “drink the soma just like then when the gods 
strengthened you’”’ bears a certain resemblance to Milindap. 79 yo 


balivaddinam ankena janati ... evam lakkhanato sati uppajjati “‘as 
when one recognizes a draught bullock by a brand (mark)...”’ 14°) 
Discussions on the priority of one of these ‘meanings’ — which in 


fact are determined by the sense of the context in its entirety, especially 
by the verbs and verbal categories occurring in them — are in my 
opinion useless. 14) . 

In Greek, the use of 6¢, 60716 is very similar to that of the Indo- 
Iranian ya- 142): Hdt. 1, 71 deotor Eyw ycouv, of odx él vdov moréover 
Tlépajot otpatevecdar ert Avdovc (causal); Xen. An. 2, 5 12 tt¢ obtw 
watvetat, Sattc od BovActat cor ptAog elvat; (consecutive) ; Comm. 2, 1, 14 
SrAx uT@vtat, ol¢ &uvvovtTa. Todo aduxodvtag (implies an intention or 
purpose); Eur. Heracl. 327 va yap év moddotc tows | ebeots &v Satic éoth 
un xelowy matedc (introducing a characteristic clause, 6¢, Satu “‘is 
qui’). 

If the supposition be right that the ‘pregnant ya-’ in verbal clauses 
was not derived from a ‘regular’, completely relative and correlative 
use of the pronoun, the Vedic sentence type represented by JaimUpBr., 
3, 29, 5 ya avir bhavaty anye ’sya lokam upayanti “if one (i.e. one 
who has died) reappears, others go to his world’’ and SatBr. 12, 2, 1, 


188) See e.g. Speyer, VSS., § 279. 

189) Speyer, Skt. Synt. § 465 is correct in observing that in part of these 
cases yad = yo ’ham etc. For a temporal yad see e.g. Delbriick, 0.c., p. 572 ff. ; 
Speyer, VSS. § 279f. The Pali yam can likewise mean ‘‘so that (ut consecu- 
tivum in Latin), because, (even) if, when, after etc.’’ 

'40) For the ‘characteristic clauses’ in Avestan see Gray, JAOS. 22, p. 158 ff. 

i141) pee ©.g. Delbriick, 0.c.,p. 581 £. 

‘) Many instances may be found in Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., p. 421 f., to 
whose observations I refer. 
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6f. ...1i nu ya ukthydnt svarasama upayanti ‘“.. .thus in case of those 
who enter upon the performance of the s. as w.’’ (ya- < ‘“‘as-to-one, 
you-know-the-one, put-the-case-one, if one’) may be regarded as the 
counterpart of the nominal clauses containing the isolating and in- 
troductory ya- ‘“‘as to’, etc., the main functions of which were surveyed 
in a preceding part of this article. Very often a correlative was ex- 
pressed: ya- ... tatha (e.g. AitBr. 2, 29, 7); tad... ya- (e.g. SatBr. 
3, 1, 2, 11) etc., and clauses like RV. 2, 33, 13 c ydni manur dvrnita... 
td... vasmi are completely correlative, although the preceding nominal 
ya- clauses might be taken to constitute an emphatic paraphrasis. 

On the other hand, fo- without invariably serving as a pronomen 
Telativum in the traditional sense of the term, always was an ‘in- 
cluder’. That is to say: it was a device which included a word or 
word group in a larger unit. A io- group (io- clause) was not complete 
in itself. However different the character of this inclusion, however 
loose the connection with the other elements of the utterance, could 
be, this including function distinguished it from anaphoric pronouns, 
which, looking backward to the preceding unit, often occur in in- 
dependent sentences. !*%) Like the so-called principal clauses which 
were preceded by groups containing a participle or absolutive |), 
those clauses which -followed the including ya- clauses could be in- 
troduced by elements (e.g. Vedic adha, ad) which were also used after 
non-inclusive clauses. 145) It would, however, go beyond the scope 
of this article if we attempted to determine the precise character of 
the structure of the larger units. 

There remains then the hypothesis ventured by Porzig 14°), who 
in a long treatise the second part of which has, as far as I know, never 
appeared, endeavoured to show, not only that AInd. ya- developed 


143) For “‘inclusion’’ see Ch. C. Fries, The structure of English, New York 
1952, p. 250 ff. I would prefer this term to that of ‘‘connective pronoun” 
(see Jespersen, Phil. of grammar, p. 85). 

144) See e.g. Speyer, VSS., § 286, 2nd section. 

145) T refer to Grassmann, Wérterbuch zum Rig-veda, 42f. and 174; J. 
D. Denniston, The Greek particles, Oxford 1934, p. 178. 

A mechanical distinction between hypotaxis and parataxis (W. Porzig, 
Die Hypotaxe im Rigveda I, IF. 41 (1923), p. 210 ff., esp. 286 ff.) is no great 
help in solving the problems connected with the function of these particles. 

146) See the preceding note. 
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its relative force in ancient India, but also that the history of this 
pronoun may be reconstructed from the Rgveda. 1#’) While con- 
curring with him in the view that those functions which are not 
purely relative are, generally speaking not derived from an originally 
pure relativum, and recognizing the author’s merits in collecting and 
examining so many passages relative to the matter at issue, I have, 
however, my objections to either part of his thesis in general, as well 
as to many of his interpretations in particular. For reasons of space 
a few critical notes must suffice here. After all, the argument de- 
veloped in this article already involves a critical attitude towards 
some of the views held by the German scholar. 

We leave undiscussed the hazardous nature of any attempt to 
give an ‘entwicklungsgeschichtliche Darstellung’ on the basis of six 
books of the Rgveda. Chronological inferences 148) deduced from the 
study of one single syntactic criterion are, in general, unreliable. 
By limiting our sources of information to one document and dis- 
regarding the approved comparative method we are, in my opinion, | 
without hope of effecting such results as a detailed reconstruction of 
the history of all functions of the relative pronoun and of the clauses 
introduced by it. 149) Porzig’s argument in connection with the 
various types of ya- clauses and their historical interrelations has not 
convinced me. 15°) His opinion with regard to the supposedly original 
position of the accented verb at the head of the subordinate clause, 
and, hence, his conclusion that the ya- clauses at the outset always 


147) I, for one, wonder whether the authors of investigations like that 
under consideration ever ask themselves in how far they have succeeded in 
escaping subjective prejudices, ever realize the elusiveness of the problems 
dealt with, ever feel forced to consider the value of methods and points | 
of view other than their own. 

ao )isoee LE OrZzig.. 0.G,, prrzoon it. 

149) Those who indulge in elaborate speculations on the relative chronology 
of the minor units of the Rgveda and similar texts and who, in investigating 
syntactic phenomena only think in terms of chronology, could perhaps learn 
something from the discussion of similar problems in the domains of modern 
languages and literatures. 

190) P. 287 ff. he tries to demonstrate that RV. III is comparatively ancient 
because it contains less ya- clauses than the other books, and then proceeds 
to the conclusion that the relative clause without the verb asti is likewise 
ancient, because it is often (5 times!) found in that book. 
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preceded the principal clause cannot be maintained. His attempts to 
account for the very numerous cases in which the ya- clause follows 
the main clause do not seem to be reliably founded on some speculations 
with regard to the origin of particular verbal categories and their 
mecent. 151) 


Utrecht J. Gonpa 


151) For the accentuation see e.g. A. Meillet, Sur l’accent védique, Bull. 
Soc. Ling. 34 (1933), p. 122 ff.; Renou, o.c., p. 74 (§ 89); P. 383; Schwyzer- 
Debrunner, Griech. Gramm. I (1939), p. 389 ff. (with a bibliography). 


TABU IM ALBANISCHEN 


Zusammenfassung 


Gleichwie bei andern abendlandischen Vélkern lasst sich auch im Alb. 
manches Taby aufzeigen und in religidsem Bereich bis zur Zeitwende zuriick- 
fiihren. Dem Sprachtabu eignen dieselben Mittel wie den Geheimsprachen, 
nur scheidet die Teleologie Sakrales und Profanes. Namensverschweigen und 
ev. Spuren von Berufssprachen weisen auf letzteres, schwierig ist der Wandel 
von Verwandtschaftsnamen zu deuten, bemerkenswert, dass kleine Tiere 
alb. Hiillnamen erhalten, nicht so die reissenden. Kérperteile wurden It. alter- 
tumskundlichen Funden bei den lausitz-hallstatt. Venetern, den uralb. Ahnen, 
geopfert, demnach ihre Umbenennung iiberwiegend sakral ist. Das géttliche 
Feuer hat in der zugehGrigen Glaubensvorstellung seine wesentliche Rolle 
und Hauptbeispiel fiir idg. Sprachtabu ist denn auch der Blitz. Zudem ist die 
Sonne in der Tabusphare zu erblicken. Rationalismus, aus zerst6rter Paarvor- 
stellung ersichtlich, ist der friihgeschichtl Machtepoche, dem vorchristl. 
Hallstattreich zuzuschreiben. Grosse Bedeutung besitzt das Tabu bei alb. 
Krankheitsnamen, dies lasst noch das Feld der Mythologie und Damonologie 
betreten, doch zeigt sich auch ausserhalb des urtiimlich Sakralen manches 
Hergehorige. 


Die moderne Sprachwissenschaft leitet sich her von der indischen. 
Mit Eroberung Indiens durch die Englander kam die Kenntnis des Alt- 
indischen nach dem Abendland und die europdischen Sanskritisten 
legten den Grund zur sprachhistorischen Forschung. Dieser gewaltige 
Impuls verebbte nach drei Geschlechtern, nachdem die junggrammati- 
sche Schule das neue Lehrgebaude ausgebaut hatte und ein neuer Auf- 
trieb erfolgte erst wieder durch die mit Strzygowski-Meringer anheben- 
de Sachforschung. Naturgemiass war dies ein Ankniipfen an die Volks- 
kunde und die ethnologische Befruchtung fiihrte ebenso wie Paninis. 
aind. Grammatik in die Vergangenheit, liess das Verstandnis fiir die 
Primitiven wachwerden. Von Indien war der Europder in die Siidsee 
gelangt und wenn er einige Jahrhunderte zuvor wenig achtsam itiber 
die steinzeitlichen Hochkulturen Amerikas hinweggeschritten war, so 
wandte sich nun das Augenmerk umso starker jenen Kulturstufen zu, 
die uns auf allen Gebieten modernen Lebens fremd geworden waren 
und dennoch von ihren Riickzugsgebieten wirtschaftlich, aber auch 
wissenschaftlich dem Abendland so vieles darboten. 

Im Gebiet der Siidsee waren wir bei der Bumerangkultur auf das 
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alleralteste Gefiige menschlicher Gesittung gestossen. Diesen Bereich 
verbindet mit Osterreich und der Wiener Universitat der Name R. 
Pochs. In Frankreich brachte wieder der Pariser Forscher A. Meillet 
1921 ,,Einige Hypothesen iiber lexikalische Verbote in den idg. Spra- 
chen” vor (Quelques hypothéses sur des interdictions de vocabulaire 
dans les langues indoeuropéennes), nachdem er schon 1919 den 
Schwund von K6rperteilnamen im Slav. besprochen hatte. Ein Begriff 
der polynesischen Volkskunde war damit systematisch verwertet. Es 
besteht kein Zweifel, dass solch neu aufgenommene Begriffe wie Tabu 
oder Totem unserm klaren Bewusstsein entschwunden waren, aber 
dass wir dennoch gleichsam unterbewusst sie handhabten und sogar 
unausgesetzt noch handhaben, ist leicht genug zu zeigen. Wohlan, 
wurde etwa jemand bei uns in einem Trauerfalle anders als in dunkler 
Tracht einhergehen, ausser in grosser Not Rossfleisch geniessen, von 
Hundefleisch zu schweigen, verpoénte Worte in den Mund nehmen, 
die Eltern bei ihrem Taufnamen ansprechen, also z.B. Emanuel, Emilie, 
ungen6tigt einen infektids Erkrankten oder dessen Fahrnisse anriihren, 
in einem fremden Heim Nagel oder Haar kiirzen, eine Frau vor Frem- 
den ihr Haar auflésen 1)? Ich wende mich hier beim letztgenannten 
gleich nach Albanien, wo Verhiillung des Haares strenges Sittengesetz 
der Mohammedanerin war (und darum ist auch die kontrare religidse 
Vorschrift der Bektaschi, dass bei ihren Kultfesten, z.B. beim sogen. 
aynicem, die alb. Frau mit aufgeléstem Haar zu erscheinen hat, offen- 
kundige Auflehnung gegen das diesbeziigliche Tabu in der Welt des 
Islams). Um in unsere Welt zuriickzukehren, und das Fortleben des 
Totemismus zu streifen: Ehrfurcht wird dem Wappentier in der Heral- 
dik, wenigstens in effigie durch das éffentliche und Staatsleben ge- 
zollt und gerade die modernen Jugendorganisationen erwahlen sich 
vielfach ein Tiertotem. Dass die Albaner das Adlertotem gehabt haben 
sollen, ist im tibrigen blosse etymologische Konjektur °). 

Was umschreibt, um es jedenfalls eindeutig zu bestimmen, die mit 
dem polynes. Wortsymbol Tabu ausgedriickte Vorstellung? Die zahl- 
losen Tabusitten mégen wohl als rechtliche Satzung hingestellt werden, 
es kann aber dennoch nicht die magisch-religidse Sphare tibersehen 
werden, die sie umhiillt und wie immer die Definition schwankt, Mei- 


1) Vgl. z.B. WiMittBoHerz. VII 349. 
2) Immerhin ist auffallend, dass der Adler in Bosnien als heilig gilt und nicht 


getétet werden soll. Wi MittBoHerz. IV 442. 
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dung ist das Wesentliche bei diesem Sittengebot. In seinem Maori-Wb. 
gibt E. Tregear fiir tapu als Bedeutung an 1. geweiht, heilig, 2. Gefahr 
fiir Verunreinigtwerden infolge Beriihrens, 3. jenseits unserer Macht. 
Auf Hawai, wo das Wort kapu lautet, hat es den Sinn: Ehre, Wiirde, 
sodann ist es allgemeine Bezeichnung fiir die alte Religion auf Hawai, 
wie sie vormals bestand und auf zahlreichen Verboten und Vorbehalten 
fusste, die das Volk in Botmassigkeit halten sollten, indes z.T. auch die 
Hauptlinge selbst betrafen. Im friiheren Nied. Indien kommt das 
Wort nicht vor, jav. tabu bedeutet ,,Hammer, Schlagel”’, im Malai. 
,stock zum Gongschlagen, Holztrommel’. Auf Bali bedeutet ma- 
natabuh ,,trommeln” und die Bezeichnungen fiir Meidungssitten sind 
ganz andere. Vorliegende Daten sind dem holl. Buch Taboe von Cor- 
nelis Mensch, Amsterdam 1937, entnommen, dessen Untertitel ,,een 
primitieve vreesreactie’ lautet, also hochd. ,,primitive Furchtreak- 
tion’’. Diese reiche ethnologische Materialsammlung fiir die Siidsee ist 
recht belangvoll, namentlich auch durch den Versuch, die einzelnen 
Verbotskategorien zu scheiden. Um die Abkunft des Ausdruckes zu 
beleuchten, polynes. fa heisst ,,Kennzeichen’”’, pw ,,iibermassig’’. Den 
zuldssigen Ersatzausdruck bezeichnet man tibrigens mit dem polynes. 
Wort noa. Dazu nur kurz auch iiber den Begriff Totem, der soviel wie 
Objekts-, bes. Tierverehrung bedeutet, wobei der Glaube an Abstam- 
mung von Tierahnen haufig massgebend ist. Schon daraus wird er- 
sichtlich, dass Tabu und Totem mehrfach verflochten sein kénnen, 
indem Verzehren von Totems allerdings unzulassig erscheint. In Alba- 
nien ist z.B. gleich der Hase oder gar die Schildkréte tabu. Wohl ist 
eine rationelle Erklarung dieser Falle, s.w.u., gewiss denkbar, jedoch 
ergibt sich der vorwiegend sakrale Charakter der Institution nach dem 
Auseinandergesetzten bereits deutlich. Und schliesslich, um hier abzu- 
runden, wird unter Mana Orendismus, der Glaube an magische Kraft- 
wirkung, was den vorstehenden Vorstellungen zugrundeliegt, verstan- 
den. Nach Klarung des Begriffes und nachdem gezeigt wurde, wie die 
Forschung unserer Tage ihn fruktifiziert, mag die Albanologie zu Worte 
kommen. 

Im Grunde ein Stiefkind der Forschung und wenig gepflegt, gewinnt 
die Albanologie dennoch durch den Umstand weiteres Interesse, dass 
sie fiir die Landessprache Lehnschichten nachweist, belangvoll fiir 
Linguistik, Friih- und Kulturgeschichte, welche Sprachdenkmialer der 
alb. Zweig teils selbst tibernommen, teils aber auch geliefert hat, sowie 
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noch durch das Urtiimliche, das im Brauchtum des Volkes bis zum 
heutigen Tage aufscheint. Richtiges Tabu bewahrt z.B. die vorer- 
wahnte Sekte der alb. Bektaschi in dem strikten Verbot, dass die Tiir- 
schwelle, bes. die des Betraumes, das esik, nicht beriihrt werden darf. 
Dieses sakrale Tabu ist freilich nicht ererbt, héchstens ein halbes Jahr- 
tausend an Ort und Stelle, es ist nimlich mit dem urtiirk. oder alt- 
mongol. fundus im Glaubensgut der Bektaschi ins Land eingezogen 
und dem Fachmann aus der Lit. iibrigens wohlvertraut. Den Landes- 
einwohnern war freilich mindestens seit den Zeiten der Christianisie- 
rung religidser Tabubegriff gelaéufig mit dem in der Genesis tradierten 
Speiseverbot im Garten Eden und jedenfalls aus dem Dekalog der 
Thora bekannt das Verbot eitler Nennung des Gottesnamens. Es muss 
zum Worttabu aber nachdriicklich hervorgehoben werden, dass in der 
Sprache des alb. Volkes ebenso wie in seiner Lebensfiihrung aller- 
strengster Anstand waltet. Frivolitaten sind so gut wie unbekannt und 
also besteht das christlich-jiidische Tabu auch ohne jene Aufforderung, 
welche in der Ara Mussolini an das it. Volk gerichtet wurde: Nolete 
bestemmiare! (zu deutsch: man gebrauche keine Kraftausdriicke). 
Und ein alb. Fachmann bemerkt ausdriicklich tiber den Sprachge- 
brauch des gewiss nicht urban geformten alb. Gebirgsvolkes, bei den 
Malissoren, das folgende: ,,Beispiele erharten bei unsern Malissoren, 
wenngleich bei ihnen eine handgreiflich naturalistische Liebespoesie 
im Schwange ist, in ihrer Umgangssprache beachtliche Zurtickhaltung 
der Redeweise innerhalb der erotisch-sexuellen Sphare. ’’Vgl. Cabej, 
Buletin i institutit té shkencavet 1949, I 83, dem ich in der Folge fall- 
weise Beispiele entnehme. Beziigl. der erwahnten alb. Volkspoesie muss 
tibrigens Einfluss der sbkr. sevdalinke usw. durchaus in Betracht ge- 
zogen werden, iiber welche bis Vuk Stefanovié Karadzié und schliess- 
lich bis heute die Geistlichkeit sich entriistete und loszog. 

Indem hiermit das sprachliche Glacis betreten ist, sei angemerkt, 
dass die Thematik dieses Aufsatzes vornehmlich dem Sprachtabu zu- 
gewendet ist. Wir haben zweifellos schon Friiheren auf diesem Gebiet 
_vieles zu verdanken, aber dennoch kam nicht verschwiegen werden, 
dass mit der Wr. Akademieschrift von 1946 ,,Neuere Literatur zum 
Sprachtabu”’ W. Havers jene Grundlagen dargeboten hat, von welchen 
alle Kommenden auszugehen haben, und das darf mit berechtigtem 
Stolz ausgesprochen werden. Die nachfolgenden Ausfiihrungen bauen 
sich danach auf dem zit. Werke auf, dem noch wenig Literatur nachge- 
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folgt ist, ich konnte ausser den bereits genannten Studien in holl. und 
alb. Sprache allenfalls noch beniitzen O. Loorits, Gedanken-, Tat- und 
Worttabu bei den estnischen Fischern, Dorpat 1940, Haenisch, Die 
Heiligung des Vater- und Fiirstennamens in China, Berichte tiber d. 
Verhandlungen d. sachs. Ak. d. Wiss., 84. Bd., Emeneau, Taboos on 
animal names, Language 24, 56—63, Smal-Stocki, Taboos on animal 
names in Ukrainian, Language 26, S. 489—93, R. E. Nirvi, Sanankiel- 
loista, Virittajaé, Helsinki 1944, 93—105. Dem Europaer erscheint 
verwunderlich, wieso im Javan. ,,das Haus” oma heisst, jedoch nur im 
im Munde der Herrenkaste, wogegen die Diener krio dafiir sagen mts- 
sen, allein welche untergeordnete Amtsstelle bei uns diirfte nach oben 
mitteilen, da heisst es berichten, melden. Und wenn wir ein bekanntes 
Gedicht des chin. Klassikers Li-t’ai-po lesen ,, Der Ming t’ang-Tempel’’, 
wo es tiber den Erbauer heisst 

Bevor die Materialien fiir den Bau vollstandig vereinigt waren, 

Begab sich der grosse Herrscher leider auf eine weite Reise : 
d.h. er starb, es war i. J. 682 n. Chr., wer erinnert sich da nicht der 
tiefempfundenen Verse Lenaus 

Mein liebes Miitterlein war verreist. 

Li-t’ai-po fahrt tibrigens fort, das gleiche bei einem anderen Kaiser 
zu sagen: 

Er hatte noch nicht geniigend Verdienste gesammelt, 

Da eilte er, auf einer weissen Wolke reitend, in die Regionen Gottes. 

Die angedeuteten Tabuvorschriften der javan. Sprache gehen im 
tibrigen derart tief, dass sie fiir den Européer praktisch unerlernbar 
wird und deshalb war bei offiziellen Anlassen der holl. Kolonialregie- 
rung streng verboten, sich des Jav. zu bedienen, es durfte nur holl. oder 
malai. gesprochen werden. Havers hat die Existenz des Worttabus bei 
den idg. Urvélkern oder zumindest bei einzelnen ihrer sozialen Klassen 
nachgewiesen und nach Ausfiihrungen dariiber, was es ist und woher es 
ruhrt, einerseits den Umfang des Sprachtabus bestimmt, andererseits 
die Technik des Sprachtabus einlasslich analysiert. Verwandtschafts- 
namen, Bezeichnungen fir Tiere, Kérperteile, Sonne und Mond, 
Krankheit, Gebrechen und Tod, Gétter und Damonen erscheinen hier 
betroffen. Bei der Technik des Worttabus bleibt zu bemerken, dass die 
Mittel die gleichen sind wie die bei den Geheim- oder Sondersprachen 
iiblichen, das ergibt z.B. ein Vergleich mit den Geheimsprachen bei den 
Slaven; tiber diese hat Jagi¢ vor 50 Jahren eine Arbeit unvollendet 
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hinterlassen, sie wurde aber von mir fortgesetzt zunachst mit meinem 
Tschech. Rotwelsch, Heidelberg 1937, vom Manuskript sind die siidsl. 
Geheimsprachen gerettet. Die Freunde der klassischen Philologie be- 
lehrt u.a. Georg Goetz, Uber Dunkel- und Geheimsprachen im spaten 
und mittelalterl. Latein. Innerhalb des Alb. ist hier die sogen. Vogel- 
sprache, zogjérisht, anzumerken, Streckformen, wie von mir l.c. an- 
gegeben wurde. Die Teleologie kongruiert mit der urspriinglichen aller- 
dings nicht, verschiedene Polaritat der Ethik zeigen Sakrales und Pro- 
fanes. Fiir allerurspriinglichstes Sprachtabu finden wir allerdings bei 
C. Mensch l.c. S. 52 folgendes Beispiel: ,, Wenn die Dajaks vom Baram- 
gebiet (Serawak) ausziehen, um Kampfer zu suchen, so diirfen sie 
unterwegs mit niemand sprechen. Dass sie schweigen, wenn jemand sie 
nach dem Zweck der Reise fragt, kann auch ohne Tabu begriffen wer- 
den, weil sie doch auf Suche nach einem wertvollen Stoffe sind, den 
sie fiir sich behalten wollen”. Und weil es gerade ein niederl. Werk ist, 
dem ich diese Angabe entnehme, so mag auch die pop. holl. Phrase 
Erwahnung finden zwijgen als een mof ,,schweigen wie das Grab’, 
wortlich ,,wie ein Muff’, mof ist namlich der holl. Spitzname fiir 
,, Deutscher’. Danach sind also die westfal. Hausierer, welche die Nie- 
derlande bereisen, ganz schweigsam, natiirlich aus geschaftlichen 
Griinden. Deutliche Egozentrik liegt entschieden vor. Allerdings diirfte 
die Profansphare nicht immer ausschliesslich massgebend sein. Frei- 
lich, wenn z.B. das Verschweigen des eigenen Namens bei irgend einem 
Mann in Albanien festgestellt wird und er befragt immer wieder fort- 
gesetzt falsche Namen und Herkunft angibt, so ist wohl dafiir nur das 
Institut der Blutrache massgebend. 3) Dagegen muss ein Motiv entge- 
gengesetzter Polaritat anerkannt werden, wenn jemand nach dem Be- 
finden einer Person befragt, vielsagend schweigt und darauf die kon- 
ventionellen Gebarden des Sterbens macht. Hier liegt allerurspriing- 
lichstes Sprachtabu vor, zu welchem W. Havers nach Kainz folgendes 
Beispiel bietet: ,,Bei den australischen Warramunga bedienen sich 
die Frauen mit grosser Gelaufigkeit einer Gebardensprache, da ihnen 
wahrend langer Trauerzeiten der Gebrauch der Lautsprache verboten 
ist”. Hier soll nun freilich weniger von Gebarden als von der Laut- 
sprache gehandelt werden, allein aus dem Vorbemerkten ist bereits 
deutlich geworden, dass Tabu in allen seinen Formen in Albanien 


bekannt ist. 
3) Vgl. auch H. Bernatzik, Albanien* S. 94. 
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Indem im folgenden nach dem Vorbilde von Havers das Sprachtabu 
im Alb. dargelegt wird, sei zuvor noch ein Kenner tiber den Anlass 
dieser Spracherscheinung gehért. Diedr. Westermann sagt dariiber in 
seiner Schrift ,,Afrik. Tabusitten in ihrer Einwirkung auf die Sprach- 
gestaltung”’, Berlin 1940: ,, Tabu beobachten, bedeutet einen Gegen- 
stand meiden oder mit Vorsicht behandeln, weil ihm Krafte eignen, die 
dem Ubertreter oder zugleich auch seiner sozialen Gruppe gefahrlich 
werden kénnen. Kraftgeladen ist unter Umstanden auch die mensch- 
liche Rede und auch sie muss deshalb mit Sorgfalt gehandhabt werden. 
Das kraftgeladene Wort hat vor allem auch dort seinen Platz, wo es 
sich um bedeutungsvolle Ereignisse....im Dasein des einzelnen wie 
einer Gruppe handelt.... Wie man Dinge und Personen wegen der 
ihnen anhaftenden magischen Kraft meidet, so auch sprachliche Aus- 
driicke. In Teilen Westafrikas, so bei den Aschanti, darf der Hauptling 
niemals mit seinen Fiissen den Erdboden beriihren, er tragt deshalb 
Sandalen oder wird in einem Tragkorb getragen. Die Hauptlingsfamilie 
gehért einem eingewanderten Geschlecht an, sie wird deshalb in ihrem — 
Hauptvertreter, dem Hauptling, von der als Géttin unter dem Namen 
, unsere Mutter’ verehrten Erde heute, nach Jahrhunderten noch, als 
fremd empfunden, seine Beriihrung wiirde ihre Fruchtbarkeit gefahr- 
den, daher das Tabu. Bei anderen Stammen, z.B. in Nigerien, ist die 
Person des Hauptlings so mit Kraft geladen, dass kein Fremder ihn 
sehen darf. Dinge, die er beriihrt, werden dadurch Tabu, dies fiihrt in 
einzelnen Fallen so weit, dass ein anderer ihm seine Speisen in den 
Mund schieben muss, weil er selber sie nicht anfassen darf. Auch diese 
Anschauungen kénnen auf die Sprache tibergreifen: in dem alten Rei- 
che Kitwara, im heutigen Uganda war die Person des Kénigs von sol- 
cher Heiligkeit umgeben, dass die Teile seines K6rpers mit Ausdriicken 
bezeichnet wurden, die man in Bezug auf andere Personen nicht an- 
wenden durfte....’ und ferner ,,Allgemein herrscht in Afrika eine 
Scheu vor dem Aussprechen von PN, der Name ist ein Teil der Persén- 
lichkeit und wenn man ihn nennt, exponiert man ihn und damit die 
Person, der er angehoért, fremden gefahrlichen Einfliissen.... Stark 
ausgebildet findet sich die Namenscheu bei den Ila in Nordrhodesien. 
Hier darf man sogar nicht seinen eigenen Namen aussprechen, am 
wenigsten in Gegenwart dlterer Leute. Wer das Verbot iibertritt, kann 
als Sklave verkauft oder des Landes verwiesen werden’. Soweit Wes- 
termann. Ich habe Namensverschweigung in Albanien bereits ange- 
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fihrt und eine rationelle Erklarung dafiir vorgeschlagen. Es muss 
aber weiter dazu auch die Tatsache angefiihrt werden, dass das alb. 
Kind seinen Vater mit dem Rufnamen anredet, also M ehmed, Muhar- 
vem, Mustafa 0.4. Dies verrat fiir Albanien eben keine Spur von spon- 
taner oder sekundarer Furchtreaktion im Sinne des zit. Buches von 
Corn. Mensch. Wie ganz anders doch im zeremonidésen China mit seiner 
Heiligung des Vater- und Fiirstennamens! Dem gebildeten Europier 
erscheint solches ratselhaft, aber dennoch auch vertraut aus Lohen- 
grin. Wenn die ukrainischen Fischer den Dnepr nicht bei seinem Na- 
men nennen, so kann man sich fragen, ob der alb. Flussname Lumi 
Beratit nicht allenfalls hier aufzuklaren ist. 

Bei den alb. Verwandtschaftsnamen ist der radikale Wandel gegen- 
uber den idg. Benennungen auffallig, idg. *patér fehlt, ist wie im Balt.- 
Sl. durch at ersetzt und alb. motré bedeutet ,,Schwester’’. Die Bezeich- 
nung fiir ,,Grossvater” gjysh, die mit aind sis ,,Erzeuger’’ nach Jokl 
auf eine Grundform *susio fiihrt, hat anfanglich das alte *paté er- 
setzt; es diirfte *pata, *patra gelautet haben. ,,Sohn” und ,,Tochter” | 
heissen alb. bi, bilé-b17é, messap. biliva; das hohe Alter ist wegen lat. 
filia, filius gesichert, und muss bis in die Friihzeit des Urlat. zuriick- 
reichen, als dieses noch in den Alpen gesprochen wurde und die Hall- 
statter diesen Kentumstamm einige Zeit unter ihrem Joch hielten 4). 
Damals, etwa gegen 1100 v. Chr., war das stimmhafte b/ also im 
Uralb. noch erhalten. ,,Bruder’’ heisst alb. vélla, dem Jokl die Grund- 
form *sye-loudho zuschreibt mit der Bedeutung ,,eigene Geburt ha- 
bend”’; es gehort zu alb. lenj ,,ich werde geboren”’ usw., vgl. lat. liberz, 
dessen Zugehérigkeit entsprechend zu wiirdigen bleibt. Aber auf der 
andern Seite erscheint dafiir wieder eine schier unabsehbare Menge 
lat. Entlehnungen im Alb. fiir Verwandtschaft aller Stufen, von alb. 
prind ,,Eltern’’ angefangen. Wie sollen wir diese grundlegende Er- 
schiitterung der alten Terminologie deuten? Gefiihlstabu kénnte im 
einzelnen vorliegen, aber mit Zelenin 5) ist auch dem Gesellschafts- 
gefiige gebiihrende Anerkennung zu zollen. Gentilverband und Haus- 
kommunion werden also hier mitverantwortlich sein. 

Bei den Tiernamen wurde von Havers ermittelt, dass alb. mua. 
fang ,,giftige Spinne” durch tabuistische Kiirzung gekennzeichnet ist, 


4) Vgl. auch das gleiche Morphem in lat. senex, Seneca und alb. plak. 
5) Tady cul0B y HapoxoB BocTouHO EBpoup u ceBepHott A3suu, in COopHuk 
My3ea antrponosoruu Bd. VIII, ein nutwas einfurt Bd. X. 
4 
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es wurde aus dem ngr. gaAdyyt entlehnt. Es ist bemerkenswert, dass 
das alb. Wort fiir ,,Spinne’”’ merimagé, mjerimagé, merimangé usw. 
schon durch seine spielerisch-volksetymologische Umgestaltung cha- 
rakterisiert ist. Méndafsh 1 egér, wortlich ,,wilde Seide”’ heisst eine Art, 
welche dichte Spinnetze erzeugt und den Volksglauben viel beschaftigt, 
vgl. noch die Zeitschrift Folklore I 61. Auch der alb. Ausdruck théne- 
gullé fiir ,,Ameise’’ ist neben lat. formica auffallig. Havers macht auf 
das Nebeneinander von gr. pweunt, Boouat, Bbeu«n— aufmerksam, wo- 
bei das Aind. vamrt statt *varmt und den PN Valmiki aufweist. In 
dem Umstellen der Laute tut sich das Bestreben kund, die verderb- 
liche Wirkung der Damonen zu stéren und gleichsam aufzuheben. 
Einen Decknamen erhielt auch die Biene, alb. gewohnlich bleté ge- 
nannt. Dieses Wort fiihrte mit Hinweis auf rum. albind ,,Biene”’ G. 
Meyer auf ein konstruiertes vulglt. *albiettus zuriick, demzufolge die 
Bedeutung ,,Bienenstock”’ (alveus) urspriinglich sein soll. Meyer hat 
aber noch eine andere Deutung geboten, und zwar aus vorgebl. vulglt. 
*apetta ,,Bienlein’’, was Jokl aus morphologisch-lautgeschichtlichen 
Griinden bestreitet. Wohl ist dem verdienten Forscher entgangen, 
dass es im Alb. Grtlich doch ein epenthetisches / gibt, aber es ist ihm 
beizupflichten, wenn er ein lat. freilich unbelegtes *melletwm ,,Klotz- 
beute”’ darin sehen will. Er erwahnt die zugehérige Bezeichnung ,,Flie- 
ge dieser Bienenbehausung” = mizé e bletés. Dazu kommt eine andere 
Verhiillung mizé mjalti ,,Honigfliege’’, in einem siz.-alb. Dorfe, in Piana 
dei Greci (jetzt Albanesi), auch mizare. Warum ist wohl der alte idg. 
Name fiir ,,Biene”’ hier ersetzt ? Aus dem namlichen Grunde, aus wel- 
chem schon in altester Zeit der Name tabu wurde, denn der herk6mm- 
liche Name alb. myalcé ist gleichzeitig mit gr. wéArcow gebildet worden 
als Noa nach Gauthiot, vgl. MSL 16,264 ff. Der alb. Imker sagt scho- 
nend fiir ,,Bienen toten” me geth, me pre bletét ,,die Immen scheren, 
schneiden”’, wahrend der katholische Geistliche Peter Budi im Specu- 
lum confessionis, jenem alb. Sprachdenkmal von 1621, das alb. me vra 
,,t6ten”’ ohne jede Tabuscheu gebraucht, er lehnt sich ndmlich gegen 
unchristliche Vorstellungen auf. Und die Vorstellung von der Biene 
als einem heiligen Wesen, als Spenderin des Sakraltrankes, ist eben 
heidnisch. In der situla von Watsch mag ein Weihgefass der alten 
Hallstatter fiir solchen Trunk noch erhalten sein. Aus meiner eigenen 
Jugend weiss ich mich eines Volksbuches wohl zu entsinnen, in wel- 
chem das alte Brauchtum Béhmens aus der Nachoder Gegend detail- 
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liert beschrieben war. Darin gibt die Autorin, geb. Barbara Pankl, mit 
ihrem Dichternamen B. Némcova, an, dass beim Ableben eines Men- 
schen die Bienen im Gehéft verstaéndigt werden. Dieses Insekt ist also 
ein Seelentier. Geringere Ehrfurcht zeigt fiir die Laus die Schaffung 
des periphrastischen alb. Ausdruckes gjashtar, zu deutsch _,,Sechs- 
bein’. Es ist aber jedenfalls eine ganze Reihe von Kleintieren, bei de- 
nen Tabu in Erscheinung tritt. Dass der lastige Floh, alb. plesht, eben- 
so wie arm. /w davon unberiihrt im Namen erhalten geblieben ist, 
kdnnte die Vermutung wachrufen, dass mit magischen Mitteln gelang, 
seiner Herr zu werden, etwa durch Farnstreu 0.4. Erhalten ist auch ein 
anderer hergehériger idg. Ausdruck, der in ru. vos» ,,Laus’’ samt An- 
hang, und er kehrt wieder in der alb. Benennung’ der ,,Schaflaus”’ 
képushé. 

Bei alb. dhelpéré ,,Fuchs”’ ist allgemein anerkannt, dass dieser Noa- 
name urspriinglich ,,Gelbbalg’’ bedeutete und zu lat. helvus, nhd. gelb 
gehért. Im Arm. blieb atwés bewahrt, allerdings samt gr. &A®7n& wohl 
ein Fremdwort. Auch der Fuchs gilt nach Havers als Seelentier ®) und 
seine damonische Natur ist im Deutschen noch in der Ehrung des Tie- 
res bei den alten studentischen Landsmannschaften und in der Be- 
zeichnung ihrer jiingeren Mitglieder als ,,Kobolde’’, namlich Fiichse, zu 
erblicken. Im iibrigen sind nicht alle Farbnamen als Tabuworte zu 
erklaren, vgl. nhd. Brauner, Fuchs”) ,,Ross’’. Grossen Respekt haben 
die Albaner auch vor dem Hasen, der lat. benannt ist, Jepur, als nicht 
verzehrbar gilt und so wird auch seinem Jungen mit alb. makth zufolge 
Jokl ein Tabuname verliehen, cf. IF 43, S. 57 ff. Makth bedeutet zu- 
gleich ,,Alb, Mahr’’. Ubrigens ist das lat. Wort seinerseits fremd, un- 
idg. Auch das Folklore ist aufschlussreich, ich verweise da auf das mol- 
dauische Marchen vom Zwerglein Tartahot in meinen rum. Marchen- 
iibersetzungen. Der Hase ist nach Havers seit idg. Zeiten tabu. Ich 
michte hier allenfalls auch auf die Tularamie hinweisen, also religids- 
hygienische Tabuierung im Sinne des Leviticus zu erwagen geben. 
Jenes Tier, an welchem Sprachtabu im Alb. am starksten in Erschei- 


6) Hier ist besonders auf den Silberbecher von Trialeti im Tifliser Museum 
hinzuweisen, dessen oberes Fries den Tanz priesterlicher Fuchsmasken um 
eine (hethit.?) Géttin zeigt (ca. 1400 v. Chr.). Seelentiere stellt auch das un- 
tere Fries dar mit Hirschenpaaren. 

7) Dies veranschaulicht Verwendung von Tiernamen fiir Farbbezeichnun- 


gen. 
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nung tritt, ist aber das Wiesel. Das nhd. Wort, das germ. Verbreitung 
geniesst, halte ich fiir ein Sprachdenkmal aus dem Laus.-Hallstatt., 
der eigentlichen, wenn auch nicht dltesten Phase der Voralb. Als 
Grund ist vielleicht Totemismus zu vermuten und im modernen Alb. 
ist das Element m.E. erhalten mit schon friihalb. gewandelter Semantik 
in vjedhullé ,,Dachs’’. Das Wiesel heisst alb. bukélé, buklézé, offenbar 
nach alb. bukur ,,schén’’, also ,,Sch6ndinglein”’, auch bishtfurkabukura, 
das ware ,,Gabelschwanzschénchen”’ nusezé ,,Weiberl’, nuse e lalés 
,Gattin des Oheims o0.4.’’. Der Schmeichelname ist als captatio bene- 
volentiae eines gefiirchteten Wesens zu begreifen, es muss auch ent- 
schieden dabei nur das Magische in Betracht gezogen worden sein, 
denn physisch hat der Mensch das kleine Tierchen gewiss nicht zu 
fiirchten. Die Schlange wird in Albanien nicht eben verabscheut, sie 
gilt als Verk6rperung der Klugheit, iibrigens gibt es auch nur wenige 
giftige Arten, vor allem die Hornviper nepérké. Es nimmt daher nicht 
wunder, dass der alte idg. Name, ein Noaausdruck, blieb: gjarpér. 
Aber es gibt daneben doch auch Hiillnamen wie z.B. pérdhesi, pér dhe 
heisst’’ auf dem Erdboden’’, ahnlich gehort sl. zmzja ,,Natter’’ zu sl. 
zemlja ,,Erde’’. Neben diesem periphrastischen Beispiel bei den Mir- 
diten ist aus der Gegend von Puka tokés zu belegen, auch toké bedeutet 
,,Erdboden’’; es heisst auch ai i tokés, d.h. ,,die (der) von der Erde’ 
und tautologisch dheutokés in Veri (dheu und toka bedeuten alle beide 
,,der Erdboden’’). In Veri findet sich auch noch der Hiillname 7 ér- 
dredhunt, d.h. ,,die Verschlangelte’”’ und rréshanési, letzteres hangt mit 
alb. vréshajé ,,Viper, Otter’? zusammen. Aber bei diesem Kriechtier, 
das nach Havers als Seelentrager wie als Hausgeist schon bei den alten 
Idg. Verehrung genoss und mehrere Noabezeichnungen hatte, gibt 
es noch weitere alb. Ausdriicke, so sheligé, das air. selige ,,Schildkréte”’ 
neben sich hat, oder bolla ,,die Hausschlange’’ des Nordens, die dem 
stidalb. vitore dss. oder ,,Schicksalsfrau’’ entspricht, in Puka ist fiir 
letzteren Begriff auch ora e shpis gebrauchlich, viell. mit tabuistischer 
Anlautskiirzung daraus gebildet. Dem guten Geiste bollé entspricht 
der bése Geist bullar. Etymologisch ist lat. belwa heranzuziehen. Hier 
liegt bereits Damonenglaube vor. Der Schlangenfeind irig ,,Igel’’ ist 
lat. Lehnwort. Unklar ist, weshalb die Frauen in der Caméri den Esel 
palokafshé nennen, kafshé ist ,,Tier’’ und das Vorderstiick diirfte zu alb. 
péllas ,,brillen’”’ gehoren. Indes geben auch die stammverwandten 
Armenier diesem wichtigen Saumtier einen Decknamen ,,der sich im 
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Staube wilzt’’ or hoki méj ka tapltki. Nach Havers ist die Furcht vor 
dem Verlust eines niitzlichen, wertvollen Haustieres massgebend. Auch 
der Name des Kauzchens, alb. kukuvajké, wird in der Malesija mit 
herékeqje umschrieben, ,,schlechte Zeit’”’ verkiindet es danach. Aus dem 
Folklore ist der Seelenvogel wohl bekannt 8). Merkwiirdigerweise finden 
wir fiir gefahrliche Tiere wie ,,Bar’’ und ,,Wolf’’ die uridg. Benennung 
erhalten: ay oder gewohnlich mit Amplifikativsuffix avi fiir ,,Bar’’ und 
ulk, ujk fiir ,, Wolf’. Immerhin wird unter den Gebirgsschafern fiir 
ujk lieber ein Hiillwort gebraucht, z.B. das urspriinglich it. bishé, was 
bereits Hahn Wb. 14 kund war. Nach dem gr. Decknamen wird auch 
zullap gebraucht (l.c. 37). In der Matja und Puka sagen die Hirten 
gojélidhun, ,,dem das Maul verschlossen sei’’, tosk. entspricht gojém- 
bérthyert, auch 1 pagojé ,,maulloser’”’, bisha e pagojé ,,Ungetiim, das 
ohne Maul sein mdge’’. Es ist nicht zu iibersehen, dass im Alb. Tabu 
von altersher gerade fiir Kleintiere in Anwendung kam, wahrend die 
gefahrlichsten Raubtiere wie Bar, Luchs und Wolf eines solchen im 
Grunde nicht fiir bediirftig erachtet wurden. Also stand die alb. Urzeit 
den lastigen Kerfen weitaus hilfloser gegeniiber als den grossen 
Schadlingen an Feld und Vieh °). Im Besitz des schlesischen, des mah- 
rischen und des steirischen Eisens war eben die gewaltige Lausitz- 
Hallstatter Nation bestens ausgeriistet, sich reissenden Raubgetiers 
leicht zu erwehren. Daher wurde kein Tabu fiir dieses gebraucht. Mag 
es einmal sein, dass der Barenkult mehr gegen die boreale Volkerwelt 
des Urals zu verlegen ist, die Ubereinstimmung der behandelten 
Sprachverhaltnisse mit den entsprechenden im Griech. ist da und es 
bleibt zu bedenken, dass andererseits die Stamme der Hellenen in 
ihrer Urgeschichte machtig genug waren, die festgefiigte Staats- und 
Handelsmacht der anatolisch-dagdischen Nationen zu beerben — die 
Dardanellen zu sprengen, der sogen. trojanische Krieg, allerdings — 
zufolge Vlad. Georgiev unter Mitwirkung der Gruppe des Laus.-Hall- 
statt. (,,Vorgr.-Pelasg.’’). Ist schon der alten Hellenen gedacht, so be- 
merke ich noch in Parenthese, dass der Schreckensschild Agis der Pal- 
las Athene oder des hom. Zeus, das Medusenhaupt, die Gorgo, nichts 
anderes darstellt als eine Meeresqualle; dieses richtige Tabutier ruft 


8) Auf Grabkreuzen sind hélzerne Raben oder Tauben angebracht, vel. 
Bernatzik l.c., Abb. 15. Weiteres bei Pedersen, Abb. Texte 91, 
®) Vgl. H. Bernatzik, l.c. 68, 96. 
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bekanntlich furchtbarste Nesselkrankheit hervor. Ubrigens mag Tabu- 
ierung hier auch mit Opfern zusammenhangen. 

Tabu waltete nach Havers auch bei den idg. Benennungen der K6r- 
perteile, sie wurden vorgestellt, als von wirkender Kraft oder Macht 
beseelt. Darum wurden sie auch nach sicheren Zeugnissen gleichfalls 
gern geopfert und nicht nur bei den alten Slaven, bei denen sie den 
Speer des Kriegsgottes Radegast schmiickten, sondern noch viel fruher 
bei den alten Hallstattern, den Vorfahren der Albaner, so nach dem 
Befund, den ein altes Kénigsgrab in Mahren bei Adamsthal ergab. Es 
sei der Originalbericht dariiber kurz angeftihrt. 

Er betrifft die StierfelshGhle bei Adamsthal in Mahren, die 1872 von 
Dr. Wank erforscht wurde, tibrigens einem guten Bekannten des nam- 
haften dsterreichischen Dichters Ferd. v. Saar. Die Schrift, welcher 
das folgende entnommen ist, heisst ,, Bilder aus der mahr. Schweiz und 
ihrer Vergangenheit’’. Der Verf. schreibt darin tiber den Vorraum die- 
ser Karsthdhle, die wichtig fiir die Kenntnis der religidsen Gebrauche | 
der Hallstattperiode ist, und berichtet u.a., nachdem er sich tiber die 
oberste und die zweite Schichte der durchgefiihrten Grabung geaussert 
hat, folgendes tiber die dritte Lage: 

,»Am Rande des Brandplatzes lag ein Haufe von mannigfach ver- 
bogenen Rand- und Bandeisen, das offenbar als gliihendes Geriist aus 
der Glut gezogen wurde. Ausserhalb dieses Brandplatzes wurden, bes. 
in der Nahe desselben und in dem mittleren Teile der Halle, auf dem 
festgetretenen Hohlenlehm in allen méglichen Lagen tiber vierzig Ske- 
lette gefunden. Sie waren alle in einem Niveau iiber die Vorhalle zer- 
streut oder haufenweise beisammen gelagert, so wie sie als Leichen 
hingeworfen wurden und mussten auch so verwest sein. Die iiber- 
und nebeneinander kreuz- und querliegenden Leichen in der Vorhalle 
mussten das Bild eines grauenvollen Leichenfeldes geboten haben, das. 
nur mit einem Schlachtfeld zu vergleichen ist, worauf die Leichen liegen 
gelassen und der Verwesung iiberlassen blieben. Einigen fehlte der 
Kopf, andern die Hande und Fiisse, einige trugen Schmuck, die andern 
wieder nicht. Nur wenige Manner waren unter ihnen, die Mehrzahl wa- 
ren Frauen, auch der Rumpf zweier Pferde lag dabei, der Kopf und die 
Fiisse fehlten. Zwischen den Skeletten erhoben sich hie und da kleine 
Haufchen verkohlten Getreides, in dem nicht selten Schmuckgegen- 
stande, bronzene Armbander, Fussringe, prachtvoll irisierende und 
ausgelegte Perlen aus braunem, griinen, blauen Glase oder Bernstein- 
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perlen, zerknitterte goldene Haarbander, goldene Finger- und Arm- 
ringe eingeschlossen waren. 

An der siidlichen, gegeniiber dem grossen Brandplatze liegenden 
Felsenwand breitete sich iiber dem Boden eine Pflasterung aus be- 
hauenen Platten aus, auf der, nebst vielen hingeworfenen Menschen- 
knochen, das Skelett eines Mannes und eines jungen Schweines gefunden 
wurden. An der Felswand standen bronzene Zisten, Kessel und Becken, 
die mitunter mit verkohltem Getreide gefiillt waren; in dem einen Falle 
enthielt ein Kessel ein roh gearbeitetes Tongefass, ein anderer einen 
menschlichen Schadel, der durch Kupferoxyd intensiv griin gefarbt ist. 

Zwischen dieser Pflasterung und dem Brandplatz stand ein kleiner 
Altar aus einer zugehauenen Steinplatte, auf zwei anderen, kleineren 
tuhend, gebaut. Auf dem Altar lagen, in verkohltes Getreide gehiillt, 
zwei abgehauene Frauenhande, mit Bronzespangen und goldenen 
Fingerringen geziert, dann die rechte Halfte eines in der Mitte gespalte- 
nen Schadels”’. Soweit der authentische Bericht. 

Bemerkt sei, dass einmal die friihere Knovizer Kultur der jiingeren 
Bronze mit Anthropophagie verkniipft war. Dann, dass das schauerli- 
che Hallstaétter Totenrituale lebhaft an das altskythische erinnert, 
dessen Verlauf bekannt ist. Herodot zufolge wurde die balsamierte 
Konigsleiche von vergoldeten Ochsen vorerst durch das ganze Skythen- 
land gefahren. Es macht dabei nichts aus, dass die Skythen keine Idg. 
sind, die bisherige iranist. Lehre erachte ich als unzutreffend. Wir er- 
sehen hier iibrigens auch, warum die Seelentiere vielfach golden waren, 
was das Folklore bewahrt, so z.B. in einem bosn. Stiick ,,Die beiden 
Briider”’, in meinen Ubersetzungen kroat. Marchen, gewodhnlich ist 
zwar das sl. Seelentier ein Vogel, was der mittelruss. Waldheimat der 
Ursl. entspricht, nicht jedoch dem waldlosen Léssplateau Polens. 
Indes, nachdem die uralb. Tabugriinde fiir Tiere und K6rperteilbe- 
zeichnungen anschaulich gemacht worden sind, fahre ich in der Auf- 
zahlung der alb. Falle weiter fort. 

Bei den alb. Bezeichnungen der Kérperteile ergibt sich eine gewaltige 
Veranderung des idg. Erbguts. Das erweist die Behauptung Meillets 

-daher als unzutreffend, dass keine idg. Sprache so viel vom alten Be- 
stande der Korperteilnamen eingebiisst habe wie das Slawische ; dieses 
bewahrte ndmlich nur Herz, Auge, Ohr, Nase, Augenbraue ?°). Nicht 


10) Es entging Meillet auch die Gleichung balt.-sl. galva ,,Kopf’’, lat. calva, 
gr. xeparn, maked. xeParc. 
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die Halfte davon finden wir aber im Alb. Es stimmt gerade alb. doré 
,Hand” mit gr. yete tiberein, dazu auch im gramm. genus, doch das 
rom. Lehnwort kémbé ,,Fuss’”’ ist ebenso fem. wie die andern rom. 
Woarter. Die Paarauffassung ist also beim Bewegungsapparat entfallen. 
Sie war es wohl schon nach andern Indizien zur Zeit der rom. Invasion. 
Finger’ heisst alb. glisht, gjisht und ,,Nagel” thua. Glisht gehort analog 
wie arm. ciud dss. mit alb. glimp ,,Dorn’”’ als verhiilltes ,,Stecher’”’ zu- 
sammen, thua ist isoliert und unrichtig, was Meyer EW s.v. kombiniert. 
Gjuhé, mua. gluhé ,,Zunge’”’ neben arm. Jezw usf. kann nicht wohl ganz 
unabhangig von gr. yAé@tt«, yAdoou aufgekommen sein, es muss daher 
in die Zeit vor 1000 v. Chr. hinaufreichen, noch vor den Aufbruch der 
gr. Stimme. Verbindung mit lingua, got. tuggo wird bei Walde-Pokorny 
bezweifelt. Sehr beachtlich ist der Verlust des alten Ausdrucks fiir 
»Herz’’, das *third, *thord gelautet haben mtisste wegen arm. svrt. 
Es ist ersetzt worden durch zé, gewohnlich zéméré ,,Leidenschaft, Mut, 
Gemiit, Seele, Geist, Herz’’. Etymologische Kombination fiigt, obzwar 

nicht besonders befriedigend gr. pavey ,,wollen’’, eddevéw, eddnvew ,,ge- . 
deihe, stehe in Bliite und Kraft’’ etc. hinzu. Wann ist dieser Ersatz 
erfolgt? Wir haben gliicklicherweise einen Anhalt fiir die Bezeitung, 
namlich das Ostrom. Im Rum., als der einzigen unter den roman. 
Schwestern, ist kein *coar(d)e erhalten, sondern durch imimd ersetzt. 
Dieses alte anima hat im Balkanlatein unter dem Druck des gleich- 
zeitigen Sprachvorgangs bei der Substratbevélkerung den urrum. Re- 
flex fiir cor tiberdeckt; es bedeutet auch ,,Bauch’’. Allein sonst fehlt 
die Moglichkeit, die Bezeitung vorzunehmen, wann der Ausfall der 
alten Benennungen fiir Leber, Galle, Milz usw. erfolgte. ,,Leber”’ 
heisst mulgi e zezé, d.h. dunkle Innerei, mul¢i e bardhe’,,Lunge’’ bedeu- 
tet ,,weisse, d.h. helle Innerei’’ ™) und das einfache mullé ,,Magen, 
Lab” steht in Zusammenhang damit. Die Periphrastik ist klar, 
Sprachzauber wurde schon an dem uridg. Namen geiibt, so dass altes 
Tabu anzunehmen ist. Alb. shpretké ,,Milz’”’ ist Entlehnung, dafiir 
halte ich auch paymzé ,,Brust’”, m.E. drang namlich das kelt. Wort 
parma ,,Schild”’ in der Volkstracht vor, es wird allerdings die Deutung: 


aind. parsuh ,,Rippe”’ von Pedersen aufrechterhalten. Im tibrigen be- 
trachtet man Pedersens Lehre von der alb. Palatalvertretung als un- 
richtig. Erhalten vom uridg. Sprachgut blieb dhémb ,,Zahn’’, vesh 


11) Vgl. auch tii. akciger ,,Lunge’’, karaciger ,,Leber’’. 
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»Ohr’, sy ,,Auge’’, lléré, lldné ,»,Elbogen’’, eshke, veshke (r) ,,Niere”’ (zu 
nhd. Inslich), aber hundé ,,Nase’, buzé ,» Mund”, vetullé ,,Braue’’, 
gafé ,,Hals’, krahé ,,Riicken’”’, bark ,,Bauch’”, kérthizé ,,Nabel’”’ sind 
neugeschaffen, shpatéll ,,Schulter”’ entlehnt, merkwiirdigerweise scheint 
dagegen pidh ,,weibl. Geschlechtsteil’”’ alt und zusammengehorig mit 
sl. pizda dss. Die Motion ist sehr auffallig und muss erheblich vor der 
sl. Okkupation des Balkans liegen, weil die sl. Entlehnung pické keine 
solche erfahrt. Der Grund ist nicht auszumachen, ausser wir nehmen 
die Zerst6rung der Paarigkeit etwa ein Jahrtausend friiher, d.h. noch 
in der Hallstattzeit an, in einer Periode nie wieder erreichter Grisse 
und Wohlfahrt der Nation, aus selbstherrlicher Geisteshaltung, die bei 
einer langen Geschlechterfolge kiihner Erfinder, Heereskénige und 
Herrscher sich in iibermiitigem Spiel mit belachelter altvaterischer 
Tradition gefiel. Dabei ist in unsern Tagen die genitale Sphare durch 
ungeschriebene Sittenvorschrift euphemistisch zu periphrasieren, es 
heisst also ,,das Gemacht” vehtja, d.i. ,,Eigenperson” oder véndi 1 
ujit, d.h. ,,Wasserstelle”, auch vrush ,,Traube’’, offensichtlich synonym 
zu ,,Feigenblatt’’, derdh wjét ,,vergiesse Wasser’, bénj ujét ,,mache 
Wasser’’, vete te7 ,,gehe hintiber’’ fiir ,,harnen”’, me puthé gruan ,,die Frau 
kiissen”’, auch me preké gruan ,,anriihren”’ fiir ,,betwohnen’’. Fiir testi- 
culi gilt verhiillend Jule, eig. ,, Blume’’. Wenn irgend eine anstéssig wir- 
kende Ausserung gemacht werden muss, so wird entschuldigend stets 
vorangeschickt me nder me théné und so ist hier verschiedenartiges 
Tabu ersichtlich. 

Wie steht es nun mit den alb. Bezeichnungen fiir ,, Feuer’? Der alte 
idg. Name, der im lat. ignis, dem aind. agnih bewahrt ist, erscheint 
im Alb. als Bezeichnung des obersten Gottes Enj, wie aus alb. e enjéte 
,Donnerstag’’ hervorgeht. Darum heisst ,,Feuer’” alb. zjarr. Fiir 
,Feuerstelle” gilt vatré, das Jokl wegen geg. votré nicht gern von iran. 
atar§ herleiten méchte. Das Wort erscheint ausser im Rum. noch in 
andern Balkansprachen und drang bis ins Ukrain. der Karpathen. 
, Der Blitz’ heisst vréfe, gleichfalls ein Tabuwort 1"), wenn wir aind. 
vidyut, arm. p’aylak, ru. molnija, lit. Zaibas, gr. aotpann, lat. fulgur 


12) Schon innerhalb des Gal. weichen mir. tene-gelain, gal. dealanach ab, 
wie auch lett. zibenis dem lit. Zaibas nicht entspricht. Dieser Begriff bietet wohl 
das iiberzeugendste Beispiel fiir Tabu in der idg. Urzeit dar. Des thrak. Gottes 
Zibelsuydos, Tomaschek, Thraker II 1, 60 ff., sei in diesem Zusammenhange 
gedacht. 
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usw. wiirdigen. Wenn wir bedenken, dass die hervorragende metallur- 
gische Betatigung bei der alten Lausitz-Hallstatter Nation zur Anlage 
zahlreicher Hochéfen gefiihrt haben muss, weshalb das Feuer besonders 
verehrt wurde, so erscheint deutlich, dass die Feuergottheit darum zum 
Hauptgott aufriickte. Aber trotz aller grossen Vertrautheit mit der 
Feuerungstechnik ist bis heute fale dritén ,,griisse das Licht” fir ,,ausl6- 
schen”’ iiblich, « fal drita, ul kandilen ,,lass die Leuchte hernieder’’, 
ftohe zjarrin ,,kiihle das Feuer ab’, u ul zjarri ,,das Feuer wurde her- 
niedergelassen”’ 0.4. Auch die nicht umschriebenen Ausdriicke /tk 
und shuanj fiir ,,ausléschen’” sind wohl Neuschdpfungen gleicher 
Teleologie. 

Darum muss der auf die Himmelsleuchte beziigliche Ausdruck 
dielli perendon ,,die Sonne geht unter’ als Tabu verstanden werden. 
Dieser interessante Fall ist im Negr. als 6 fAvog BaotAcvder und im Rum. 
als soarele apune wiedergespiegelt, zeigt die linguistische Balkaneinheit 
und besitzt eine ansehnliche Literatur. Dariiber ist bei Havers l.c. — 
87 nachzulesen. ,,Die Sonne herrscht als K6énig’”’ ist der vorliegende 
gr.-alb. Euphemismus. Beachtlich ist, dass alb. dita ,,der Tag’’ fem. ist 
(wie rum. z?ua) und dem arm. tiw ,,Lichttag’”’ urverwandt (der Vier- 
undzwanzigstundentag ist arm. bekanntlich awr). Bereits zur Zeit 
der rom. Besetzung des Balkans war also die idg. Paarigkeit Tag m. 
-Nacht f. schon zerst6rt, sonst gabe es namlich kein rum. ziwd, diese 
Parallele zu doré-kémbé oder pidh-kar, und das bezeugt also eine tief- 
greifende Erschiitterung der urtiimlichen Vorstellungswelt. Mit der 
Erfinderzeit der Hallstattepoche mochte Rationalismus sich einge- 
stellt haben. Sonne und Mond sind dagegen bis heute im Alb. eine 
mask.-fem. Paarigkeit, diel] m., aber héné f. Die belegbare Diminutiv- 
form fiir Mond hénézé zeigt ebenso wie das uralb. Tabu fiir den idg. 
Mondnamen, dass die magische Kraft dieses Erdsatelliten gefiirchtet 
wurde. Sie geht auch aus Benennungen wie hanuer ,,Widder’’ hervor 
oder sémundje e hénés fiir ,,Epilepsie’’ und hier mit weiterm Tabu des 
Wortes fiir ,,Krankheit” puna e hénés so wie im Neugr. ocaynvaopdc. 
Auch des it. lunatico ,,launisch’”’, engl. lunatic ,,wahnsinnig’”’ ist zu 
gedenken. 

Wir sind hiemit bei den Krankheiten angelangt, einem unabsehbaren 
Feld des Sprachtabus. Auch die Volksliteratur erteilt hier manchen 
Aufschluss, das Folklore mit seiner Bevorzugung von geros_,,Grind- 
kopf” und gose ,,Bartlosem’’. Fiir jene Gedankenwelt massgebend ist 
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die Vorstellung, dass die Krankheit, ein dimonisches Wesen, ihr Opfer 
sucht, anfallt und vernichten will. Beispiele dafiir, wie das bosn. Volk 
sich allerhand Krankheitsdamonen vorstellt, sind u.a. in den Wissen- 
schaftl. Mitt. f. Bosnien-Herzegowina zu finden. Wer solche Wesen bei 
Namen nennt, setzt sich aller Gefahr aus, die mit der Namensnennung 
nach dem geschilderten Glauben der Primitiven verkniipft ist. Schon 
das Wort fiir Krankheit im Alb. scheint ein Hiillwort zu sein und dem 
sl. nemoSt» viell. nachgebildet, gern wurde friither hastallék gebraucht, 
krank heisst ebenso zaif, gemeinhin jedoch sémuré oder i ligé, zu gr. 
datyoc und eigentlich bedeutet es ,,schlecht”’, es muss vor allem diinnen, 
ausgezehrten Personen gegolten haben, gewiss vielfach schwindsiich- 
tigen; ahnlich sl. xudyj. Im tibrigen ist der Tuberkulése euphemistisch 
krahénurlt benannt, also zu deutsch etwa ,,Rundriickiger’’, der Epilep- 
tiker wieder heisst shkuwméngaré, d.i. ,,Schaumberiihrter’’, usw. Die 
Fallsucht, die uns als ,,Angelegenheit des Mondes”’ bereits begegnete, 
hat zahlreiche alb. Hiillnamen wie ajo sémunda ,,jene Krankheit”’, 
ajo e botés ,,die vom Erdboden’’, auch ajo e tokés, mit seinem Synonym 
fiir boté, noch léngaté e botésé sowie elliptisch bloss e tokés ,,vom Erd- 
boden”’ oder boté ,,Boden”’ allein. Uberdies heisst sie auch ajo puné 
,Jene Sache’’, was zeigt, wie sehr gefiirchtet dieses schwere Leiden ist. 
,ochlimme Krankheit’’ sémund e ligé wird ja noch die Fallsucht ge- 
nannt, auch bétajé, shakull, {digé, flamé und statt sémunda oder puna e 
hénés ,,Mondsucht, Mondsache”’ wird weiteres Tabu gebraucht: puna e 
herés (heré ,,Zeit, Mal” statt héné ,,Mond’’). Alb. ethe ,,Fieber”’ ist ein 
altererbtes Wort, wiewohl die alteren Zusammenstellungen zu berich- 
tigen sind. Der Kranke sagt von seinem Zustand tremem ,,ich bebe’, 
_ gjindem keg ,,ich befinde mich schlecht’’, mé bie ,,es wirft mich’’. ,,Tu- 
berkulose”’ heisst koge e miré ,,gute Beere’’ in Korga, tesha e gids in der 
Mirdita (gedoppeltes Tabu, tesha heisst ,,Sachen’’ und gj@ ebenfalls). 
, Brautchen’”’ nusezé nennen die Albaner ein Furunkel auf der Schulter, 
e lumé ,,die gliickhafte’’ heissen sie wieder die Blattern. ,,Blattern”’ 
heisst sonst zumeist euphemistisch lz ,,Segen’”’, e bardha It ,,gliicklicher 
_Segen”’ in Veri, vgl. Jokl IF 44, 33. Das Wort 42 entstammt dem ngr. 
Wort eddoyyé, also einem ausgesprochenen Sakralwort. E paemna, d.h. 
,,Namenlose”’ heisst in Shkreli die ,,Milzsucht’’, in Kosmet wieder ,,die 
Flechtenkrankheit’’, in der Mirdita ist es ,, Tbe’, koll 7 bardh ,,giinstiger 
Husten, eig. weisser’’ ist ,,der Keuchhusten”’, tameltuemja in Veri ,,die 
Lungenentziindung”’ (tamél heisst ,,siiss’”’) und wenn jemand pocken- 
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narbig ist, so sagt man ju zbukurua plaga ,,die Wunde ist ihm schén 
geworden’’. Darum ist auch fiir ,,sterben’’ so manche Tabuwendung 
da. Es heisst also z.B. shkoj ,,er ist gegangen’’, na la ,,er liess uns da” 
u nda késo bote ,,er schied aus dieser Welt”’, ndvoi jeté ,,er 4nderte das 
Leben’”’, vate ,,er ging’. Daneben nehmen sich etwas wunderlich aus 
shkoj me bd vegsha ,,er ging, Tépfe zu machen’’, e béri sheshin breg ,,er 
machte aus der Ebene einen Hiigel’’, die man wohl als grobschlachtige 
Anspielungen auf Brand- und Erdbestattung wird auffassen diirfen, 
aber vate me té shumét ,,er ging mit den vielen ’’entspricht etwa unserem 
,,zur grossen Armee einriicken”’, e drodhi ,,es drehte ihn’, 2 bért kémbét 
baraj ,,er streckte die Beine aus’ scheinen ebenso wie das bei Meyer 
EW S. 153 angefiihrte hovi ,,starb’’ (hof ,,springe’’) etwas frivol. Sa- 
krales sinkt zu Frivolem iiber die Verhéhnung, sagt Havers l.c. 17. 
Umso gefiihlvoller wird in der Frauensprache der gewaltsame Tod um- 
schrieben: e nxiruan ,,zman hat ihn hervorgezogen’’, e shkretuan ,,recht 
armselig gemacht’’, e pérmbisné ,,zugrundegerichtet’’, so in Argyro- _ 
kastro. Der Verstorbene wird dort von den Frauen meist 7 z¢u ,,der 
Ungliickliche, eig. Schwarze” genannt, 7 nxiri ,,der Hervorgezogene’, 
die Manner sagen meist 7 shkreti ,,der arme Hascher’’, in Skrapar 7 
shuari ,,der erloschene’’, in Veri 7 mjeri ,,der Armste’’. Beachtlich 
bleibt, dass fiir ,,Kriippel’”’ sakat, fiir ,,blind’”’ gorr tiirkisches, beim 
danebenstehenden verbié und dazu shurdh ,,taub’’ lat. Lehngut vor- 
liegt. Bei Havers l.c. 131 wird noch hervorgehoben, dass fiir die nor- 
male, die rechte Seite, das idg. Spracherbe mit djathté erhalten blieb, 
die linke fremd benannt ist: ménjté, sallakté. 

Doch damit seien diese Kategorien beschlossen und die Darstellung 
wendet sich der Sphare der Gétter und Damonen zu. Bei dem Gottes- 
namen perendi mit seinem Amplifikativsuffix denkt man unwillkiirlich 
an den hl. Baum, die Eiche, idg. *perq“us, den Sitz des Gewittergottes; 
,wer den Baum und damit seinen Gott beim Namen nannte, miisste 
befiirchten, dass der Donnergott ihn heimsuchte’’, ist Havers l.c. 180 
zu zitieren. Wir verstehen daher, nachdem auch die Tabuverhaltnisse 
bei ,,Blitz” gewiirdigt wurden, warum dieser Baumname im Alb. fehlt 
und der Gottesname, den ich auf eine Grundform *poreiont- zuriick- 
fiihrte, gegentiber sl. Perun», lit. Perkunas verandert ist, und alb. 
bung ,,Speiseeiche” (:arm. bucanem ,,geniesse’’ laut Jokl) ist also 
Tabuschépfung. Ich meine weiter, dass Zot ,,Gott, Herr’’ aus idg. 
*diéuspater entstand, rein lautgesetzlich scheint dies zwar nicht zu sein. 
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Die Hallstatter Technokratie miisste danach einer Theokratie ent- 
sprungen sein. Die Frage wirft sich auf, in welchem Verhiltnis alb. 
oné ,,*Gott”’ neben alb. hy7, uje dss. zum vorigen steht. Die Bezeichnung 
der Alben oder Elfen, z.B. hi ,,Mahr, Schatten’’ ist ja mit gr. oxt« zu 
vergleichen und gehért mit den friiheren in eine Sippe, ohne tabuistisch 
belangvoll zu sein. Aber fiir alb. Juvgat, lugat ,, Wiedergiinger, Vampir’’, 
luvgt ,,Windsbraut”’, lubi ,,weiblicher Luftgeist, Sturm’”’ ist schon die 
Wortgestaltung kennzeichnend und das vermutliche Etymon sbkr. 
ljubak, so dass diese Démonen euphemistisch ,,die Holden’’ waren, 
bezeugt die Hergehérigkeit. In Argyrokastro wird hypokoristisch 
mémélubt gesagt. Auch labig, lobic ,,Gespenst’’ stellt Jokl dazu, ich 
mochte jedenfalls mit diesem Wort alb. Jaco ,,Unhold, Dimon’’ mittels 
tabuistischer Namenkiirzung vereinen. Die gute Fee milace diirfte 
ebenso ein sl. Etymon besitzen und ,,die Liebe’ heissen, sl. mila. Die 
Elbinnen nuset e Mait haben fiir gewohnlich den Namen f¢é jashtésmet 
,die draussen befindlichen’’. Sie heissen am Ochridasee ¢é bardhat ,,die 
Seligen’’, rum. entspricht in innerer Wortform genau albile. In der 
Mirdita gibt es einen (reitenden) Geist, der in Friithlingsnachten das 
Ohr an den Boden legt, um zu lauschen, ob von ferne ein Mensch naht, 
oder ob Wasser im Erdinnern rauscht, er heisst dhevéshtruesi, d.h. 
,,Erdhiiter’’. Die Schicksalsschwestern, welche den Neugeborenen in 
der dritten Nacht das Schicksal festsetzen, heissen fatité, té tri graté , die 
drei Frauen’’, in der stidalb. Caméri vitoret, also soviel wie ,,Haus- 
schlangen”’ oder ,,Hausgeister’’, in Sizilien zonja té jashtésme’’ die Herr- 
innen von draussen’’. Mirat, wie sie in der alb. Streusiedlung Griechen- 
lands und Unteritaliens noch genannt werden, ist ein ngr. Wort-uwotpa. 
Volksetymologische Umdeutung ist dann fatmirat, fatamirat ,,gute 
Fiigungen, Gattinnen’’. Gegenteilig nennen die ital. Albaner die 
bésen Geister ligat, ohne jedes Sprachtabu. Dies ist offensichtlicher 
Neologismus. Die geg. Elfe pélhura e vajzés ,,Leinwand der Jungfrau” 
fiihrt dagegen einen Hiillnamen. Ebenso das menschenfressende Un- 
geheuer des alb. Folklores katravesh ,,mit vier Ohren’’. Zahlreich sind 
Tabuausdriicke fiir alb. djail ,,Teufel’’, z.B. shnjall oder brinog ,,Ge- 
hérnter’’, paudhé , ohne Weg’’, papjesi ,,ohne Frage’, 7 mallkuemi 
, der Vermaledeite”’, njokés, gjokés, haje wku ,,mag der Wolf ihn fres- 
sen”, jashtékétej, larkkétej] , hinaus von hier, fern von hier’, av prapona 
Zot ,,jener, vor dem Gott uns behiite’’, koftlargu ,,er sei fern’, at gé 
gojté larg ,,jener, der. fern sei, ast qi goshin djegé ,,von denen, die ver- 
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brannt gehéren”’, dies liefert also auch Beispiele fiir die von Havers so 
benannten euphemistischen Wunschsatze. 

Sonst findet man fiir ,,Ei’’ das Tabu aso sé pulash ,,das von den Hen- 
nen’; fiir ,,Salz’’, insgemein krypé, sagen alte Frauen beim Farben na 
ajo e gjellés ,,da, jenes vom Essen’’, andernfalls fangt namlich nach 
ihrer Befiirchtung die Farbe nicht gut, gé té zéjé kripé miré, wie es im 
Volksmunde lautet. Und so kénnte noch manches gefunden werden }%). 

Ich stehe am Ende meiner Ausfiihrungen. Es ergibt sich Vorhanden- 
sein des Tabus bei dem alb. Volk seit Beginn seiner nationalen Sonder- 
existenz, seiner Sprachanfange. Die Thematik dieses Aufsatzes mit 
seiner linguistischen Problemstellung ist der Hilfe der Schwesterdiszi- 
plinen verpflichtet, sie sind der gebende, die Albanologie der empfan- 
gende Teil. Allein infolge der mannigfachen friihgeschichtlichen Bezie- 
hungen der einstmals machtigen und weitverbreiteten Vorfahren der 
heutigen Albaner fallt so manches Streiflicht auch auf diese Schwestern 
selbst zurtick. 

Und dies mag fiir alle linguistische Esoterik entschadigen, die leider - 
unvermeidbar ist, indes’als Regulativ bei Auswerten einzelner Ergeb- 
nisse fiir Nachbargebiete immer wieder sich als niitzlich erweist. Ein 
instruktives Beispiel liefert z.B. G. Stadtmiillers Versuch einer alb. 
rriihgeschichte 4). Das Studium des Sprachtabus ergibt fiir die alb. 
Nation das Bild einer intellektuell héchststehenden Individualitat mit 
glanzender kultureller und friihgeschichtlicher Vergangenheit. Bei 
dem Nachkémmling der Hallstatter Nation ist dies in der Tat auch 
anders nicht zu erwarten. 


Wien 39, Linnég. 17. K. TREIMER 


18) Bei den Himmelserscheinungen ist des alb. vesh, veshen ,,es regnet, 
schneit”’ zu gedenken, bubullon ,,es donnert”’ u.a., weil das gr. bet usf., kurzum 
das sogen. verb. impers. nunmehr unter Sprachtabu eingereiht wird, vegl. 
Havers l.c. 189. 

M4) Archivum Europae Centroorientalis VII 1 ff. Nachtrage bietet ein 
Kongressvortrag von mir, vgl. Bericht iiber den II. dst. Historikertag in Linz 
a.D., Wien 1952, sowie ein Aufsatz ,,Die alpenland. Vorbevoélkerung”’, in 
Linzer Jahrb. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ATTIC GREEK t IN THE SIXTH 
AND FIFTH CENTURIES B.C. 


Summary 


There is no consensus of opinion on the phonetic value of ¢ in Classical 
Attic. Scholars incline to show preference for either dz or 2d, generally the 
latter. This paper offers arguments for the less popular view. 


I 


The determination of the phonetic value of ¢ in 6th- and 5th-century 
Attic still offers scope for debate because of its essential difficulty 1). 
The habit of the more cautious investigator is to present the rival 
values, dz and zd, and either to leave the question open or else to 
admit a phonetic dualism ?). Those who must have a definite answer, 
on the other hand, are apt to show preference for one of the values, 
generally zd.) This interpretation has the sanction of ‘antiquity’, 
in effect that of the late Greek grammarians Dionysius Thrax (2nd 
century B.C.) and Dionysius Halicarnassensis (lst century B.C.) 4), 
and was supported by Erasmus in the 16th century *) and favoured 
by the authority of Brugmann towards the end of the 19th *). More 
recently it has been upheld by E. H. Sturtevant 7), M. Grammont §), 


1) F. Blass, Uber die Aussprache des Griechischen® (Berlin, 1888). 

2) B. F. C. Atkinson, The Greek Language® (London, 1931); A. C. Juret, 
Phonétique grecque (Strasbourg, 1938). 

3) M. Lejeune, Traité de phonétique grecque (Paris, 1947). 

4) Dionysius Thrax, Avs grammatica (Téyvy yeuypatixy). Ed. G. Uhlig 
(Leipzig, 1883); Dionysius Halicarnassensis, De compositione verborum 
(Ilepi cvvSécews dvoudtwv) in H. Usener et L. Radermacher, Dionysi Hali- 
carnasset opuscula (Leipzig, 1899). 

5) Desiderius Erasmus, De recta latini graecique sermonis pronuntiatione, 

1525. Erasmus’s ‘etacist’ pronunciation of Greek was opposed to J. Reuchlin’s 
(1455—1522) ‘itacist’ variety, which treated € as 2. 
6) K. Brugmann, Grundriss dey vergleichenden Grammatik der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen I? (Strassburg, 1897) and Kurze vergleichende Grammatik 
dey indo-germanischen Sprachen (Strassburg, 1904); also K. Brugmann und 
A. Thumb, Griechische Grammatik* (Munich, 1913). 

7) The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (Philadelphia, 1940). 

8) Phonétique du grec ancien (Lyon-Paris, 1948). 
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and others °). In direct contrast to this interpretation of ¢ as a con- 
sonantal group, we have G. Curtius’s view 1°) that the character 
represents the affricate dz, and this view is still repeated by most 
writers of school grammars in Central and Western Europe ™) either 
unchanged or with slight modifications like that suggested by L. Rous- 
sel, who would have us believe that the end of the affricate represented 
by @ is ‘trés faiblement teintée d’un chuintement un peu pareil a la fin 
du g italien devant e, 7’, which gives dz !”). All investigators are agreed 
however that from the 4th century B.C. onwards ¢ had its modern 
Value =z). 

Our subject is strictly limited in compass: we are concerned to 
establish no more than the pronunciation of the character ¢ in Attic 
Greek up to the time when it definitely became a voiced hiss-sibilant 
(z). This means that our material will be taken primarily from the 
records of a Greek dialect in the 6th and 5th centuries B.C. Yet 
investigation of only this material, however scrupulous, would ob- 
viously not be enough. We shall also have to consider the evidence 
of pre-Classical Attic and of the ancient Greek dialects, and to this 
we must add the evidence of the Italic dialects and of Old Church 
Slavonic, as well as the values of ¢ and z in present-day Greek and 
Romance respectively. All our material therefore, except the scienti- 
fically studied testimony of modern speech, which alone has phonetic 
relevance and cogency, belongs not only to a written language but to 
a language used at a remote period of time, and its interpretation 
therefore is inevitably a matter of more or less plausible conjecture. 


‘ 
®) A. Carnoy, Manuel de linguistique grecque (Paris, 1924); U. Mengin, 
Ecriture et prononciation du grec ancien (Paris, 1948). 

10) G, Curtius und E. Windisch, Grundztige der griechischen Etymologie 
I—II (Leipzig, 1879). 

1) W. H. D. Rouse, A First Greek Course (London, 1906) and The Sounds 
of Ancient Greek (London, 1935); L. Roussel, La prononciation de l’attique 
classique (Paris, 1921); E. Drerup, Die Schulaussprache des Griechischen 
(Paderborn, 1930). 

13) OD. cit. in in’ 11. 

18) Cf. G. N. Hatzidakis, Einleitung in die neugriechische Grammatik (Leip- 
zig, 1892) and Xivtouog iotople tig EAAnvixijg yA@oons (Athens, 1915). 
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II 


The character € now occupies sixth place in the sequence of the 
Greek alphabet, but as a numeral sign (¢’) it had the value 7, having 
been preceded by the obsolete digamma, (fF), which immediately 
followed @ {Adv and stood for 6. It was one of the twenty-three xaduhre, 
Or gowixyia, yekupata i), originally sixteen, which the Greeks, ac- 
cording to Classical tradition }*), had taken from the Phoenicians in 
the 9th century B.C. and possibly even earlier 16). The earliest Attic 
inscriptions, which are slightly earlier than the 8th century, have 
| for ¢, and this ‘primitive’ form of the character occurs also in the 
Ionic alphabet, which was introduced in Athens under the archon 
Euclides in 403 B.C. This character corresponds exactly in shape to 
one variety of Phoenician zain 1") (cf. Heb. }), which also appears 
as / and I. The form of Cyr with short horizontal strokes is found in 
the earliest Semitic inscription, viz. that on the tomb of King Ahiram 
of Byblos (c. 1500—1000 B.C.), in 8th- and 7th-century Attic (750—600 
B.C.), Rhodian (650 B.C.), and Cretan (650—600 B.C.) 18), and in 
Etruscan 19), Oscan ?°), and Messapian 2!). The other Greek form of ¢, 
viz. the uncial Z, occurs in 9th-century North Phoenician (Zen- 
jirli Inscription) and 8th-century Old Aramaic, which displaced this 
dialect ?*). The dating of the characters which we have adduced here 
suggests that the forms / and I preceded Z, and this inference is 
14) Herodotus, Historiae V, 58—59. Edd. H. R. Dietsch et H. Kallenberg 
(Leipzig, 1887). 

15) Plinius Secundus, Naturalis historia V, xiii, 67. Edd. L. Janus et Cs 
Mayhoff (Leipzig, 1906—09); Tacitus, Annales, xi, 14. Rec. H. Furneaux 
(Oxford, 1894). 

16) D, Diringer, The Alphabet? (London, 1949). 

17) This name occurs in Doric as o¢v (Herodotus I, 139), which corresponds 
to Ionic and Attic otyua. 

18) K. Meisterhans und E. Schwyzer, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften® 
(Berlin, 1900); W. Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik I (Leipzig, 
1917); H. Pernot, D’Homére a4 nos jours (Paris, 1921). 

19) PD. Diringer, op. cit. in fn 16. 

20) C, D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (Boston, 1904). 

21) A. Kirchoff, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets’ (Berlin, 
He S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language (New Haven, 
1936). 
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supported by the meaning of the Semitic name of ¢. Zayim (;) in 
Hebrew and zain (Estrangela \) in Syriac both mean ‘weapon’, 
presumably some sort of missile. This meaning has been traced 
back to Egyptian zin/zwn 2). The hieroglyph representing ‘arrow’ (<-) 
is naturally horizontal, like that of ‘bolt’ (—), whereas the corre- 
sponding Semitic character is, as naturally, upright, and it is this, as 
Classical antiquity and modern scholarship agree, that served as 
model to Greek ¢. The Greek name of the character however is 
very curious. In the Septuagint, Hebrew zayim becomes Cat (Psalm 
CXIX, 49), which is also the Ethiopian name (za@y ‘weapon’), and it 
would appear that this name, as Cy (zé; cf. Classical Arabic 2a), was 
adapted to the name of the following character #r«(y), a Greek ren- 
dering of hét (cf. Hebrew nm) *4). Such an explanation seems to be 
well founded, for names of adjacent letters, as of adjacent numbers, 
tend sometimes to approximate to one another phonetically (cf. 
Russian vosem’ ‘octo’, which is an adaptation to sem’ ‘septem’; also 
Russian oktjabr’ ‘October’, whose form was determined by those — 
sentjabr’ ‘September’ and nojabr’ ‘November’). In Greek, of course, 
the name Cita, like that of the other letters of the alphabet, has no 
Greek meaning, but it can be readily interpreted in terms of Semitic. 
Here we have, on the one hand, a parallel to the truncated and obscure 
names of the Latin characters, only one of which (cf. English zed), 
a later borrowing from Greek, is easy to associate with its original, 
and, on the other hand, to Cyrillic, which can mostly interpret its 
letter-names as Slavonic words (e.g. s—dzélo ‘very’ and 3—zemlja 
‘earth’, both of which are associated with Greek 7). 


Ill 


The characters of the Greek alphabet, represent both single sounds 
and sound-groups (cf. 7, x with , &), and the sound-groups are either 
‘aspirated’ plosives (e.g. 9, 9, x) or combinations of a plosive with a 
sibilant fricative (e.g. , &). The former constitute the complete 
triad ph, th, kh and might have been indicated graphically by the 
symbol of a plosive followed by that of the glottal fricative h, viz. 


8) G. R. Driver, Semitic Writing from Pictograph to Alphabet (London, 
1948). 
24) G._R. Driver, op. cit. in in 23. 
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am, t*, x* (cf. [&, KE in Thera and Melos inscriptions), or, less satis- 
factorily, by starting with the ‘rough breathing’ (e.g. «x, ‘t, %; cf. ‘o), 
but the consistent triple correlation of fortis, lenis, and aspirata 
(the last strictly a ‘prosodic’ modification of the corresponding fortis) 
demanded separate characters for each class, and the availability of 
these in later times was put to good account in the representation of 
sounds unknown to the older language (e.g. 7, 4, y). The prosodic nature 
of aspiration in Greek has a parallel in the more elaborate, ‘pentadic’ 
system of Sanskrit plosives, which includes the aspirated Jlenes, 
bh, ah, dh, jh, gh. But Sanskrit has no close parallels to offer to Greek 
y and é (cf. Latin x), which analyse into #s and ks respectively 5). 
Here we find sibilation conceived as a prosody, but the series of such 
sounds with a sibilant ‘release’ is incomplete, not extending to ts, 
which figures in Byzantine and Modern Greek as 77. In point of fact 
these consonantal groups — and they could have been adequately 
written mo and xo — are not true affricates, lacking as they do the 
homorganic association of plosive and fricative found in ts. 

It would appear then that the pholonogical principle of ‘one sound 
— one letter’ was not rigorously applied in the Greek alphabet or 
rather that its application was vitiated by inaccuracies in the phonetic 
analysis of contemporary speech. We may contrast the majority 
of the characters — all the vowel symbols and most of the consonant 
symbols, which uphold the principle, with a small minority, which 
illustrate an attempt to treat not only aspiration but sibilation 
prosodically. To this minority of characters belongs C, but this charac- 
ter, as normally interpreted (viz. zd or dz), falls outside the foregoing 
categories, for zd is merely a loose consonantal group which requires 
no separate symbol to represent it, and dz is a pure affricate which 
does (cf. Old Church Slavonic and Modern Macedonian s). 


IV 


The orthographic approach to our problem is, as we have seen, inti- 
mately associated with the phonetic. This may be either static or 
historical. Examination of the sound-systems of the most diverse 


25) The compound character transliterated ks is the nearest approach to ¢. 
Cf. Sanskrit aksah ‘axle’ with Greek ééwv, Latin axis. The Greek & and 
were originally written xo and ro (Attic xo and go respectively). 
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languages discovers the presence of affricates, which are invariably 
regarded as single consonants. The ‘typical’ affricate ¢s is found in 
Indo-European, Uralian, Caucasian, and Japanese; t/ is common to 
English and Russian; dz is found in Italian, Macedonian, and Georgian; 
d3 figures in English, Italian, Ukrainian, and Turkic; and less common 
types of affricates are not far to seek (e.g. German #/, Swiss German 
kx). We shall find however that they are not always indicated by 
separate characters (cf. English ch with Czech é, English 7 with Ukrai- 
nian dz, , Slovak dz with Macedonian s). In no language, to our know- 
ledge, are the ‘metatheses’ of the denti-alveolar affricates, viz. 
st, zd, ft, 3d, represented by a single character. The reason for this 
seems obvious enough: these consonantal groupings and others like 
them, in which the second member is a plosive, do not strike the ear 
as consonantal units any more than do juxtapositions of sibilant and 
sonant (e.g. sv, sv, sl) or of sibilant and another type of fricative 


consonant (e.g. s/, 3v). A priori then Greek f, as a single character, — 


could have stood for either a single, phonetically ‘atomic’ consonant 
or an affricate. 


V 


Before studying the evidence of Attic Greek and the other ancient 
Greek dialects, let us examine the evidence of Semitic, from which, 
as we know, the Greek alphabet derives. Comparative Semitic lin- 
guistics *6) has established an hypothetical protoglossa (Common 
Semitic) to summarise the points of resemblance between the recorded 
Semitic languages. This protoglossa, like Classical Arabic, appears 
to have distinguished 8 and z, which coalesced in z in Canaanitic. 
‘Accordingly we are authorised to assume on theoretical grounds that 
Phoenician zain (I and Z) was pronounced z at the time when the 
Phoenician alphabet was taken over by the Greeks. It has been 
suggested however that it may have a ‘double sound, like Greek 7 2”), 
because the Phoenician demonstrative adjective 1 is almost always 
written with prothetic & (e.g. 18 nay ‘this monument’). This suggestion 
ultimately rests on the traditional interpretation of ¢ and possibly 


*6) C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen 
Sprachen I (Berlin, 1908); G. Bergstrasser, Einfiihrung in die semitische 
Sprachwissenschaft (Munich, 1928). 

87) Z. S. Harris, op. cit. in fn 22. 
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also on the knowledge that z is ¢s/t/ in Hittite 28). The conception of 
as a ‘double sound’ appears to receive some support from its use 
along with o, ot, and + in Greek transcriptions of Phoenician sade (3) 
phonetically emphatic s (cf. Arabic dad), in the Punic period, 
which begins in the 5th century B.C. and ends in 146 B.C. (e.g. Zwooc/ 
Tupoc for \y in Appian, Punica I). By the middle of this period however 
Attic € had become z, and we find this Hellenistic pronunciation 
reproduced in the Greek loans of the Talmud (e.g. xnw zdmd < Cwude 
‘broth’, ot z6nt < Cavy ‘girdle’; mt zig < Cuydv ‘yoke’; mx drez 
< dpvta ‘twing’) 9). 

It will be clear by now that the conjectured value of Phoenician 
zain as the simple sibilant z does not help us to interpret Attic ¢ as 
a ‘double sound’ in the 5th century B.C., but the fact that 8 and z 
coalesced in z in Phoenician suggests the possibility that zain may 
have been a composite sound at least dialectally. The choice of the 
character by the Greeks to represent a ‘double sound’ in their own 
language must have been guided by its possession of at least a z- 
element, which was lacking in Greek except as a positional variant of 
the s-phoneme. But whether the z-element came first or second in 
the ‘double sound’ is not easy to establish. Z. Harris’s 3°) observation 
that the Cypriote Phoenician demonstrative adjective } is always 
preceded by x inclines us to assume that it came first, which would 
make ¢ the symbol of the affricate dz. 


VI 


The Indo-European protoglossa, defined in the 19th century 
chiefly by the Neogrammarian School, is, like its Semitic counter- 
part, a complicated set of concordances based on the comparison of 
forms recording its later evolution at different historical periods. 
The inevitable disparity in time diminishes to some extent the validity 


28) E. H. Sturtevant and Emma A. Hahn, A Comparative Grammar of the 
Hittite Language (New Haven, 1951). On p. 25 we read: ‘...in Hittite words, 
z has the value of ¢ or d plus &’. We are also reminded that: “There is no 
certain proof what the phonetic character of the sibilant was, but the frequent 
double writing indicates that it was a voiceless sound.’ 

29) S, Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnworter im Talmud, Midrasch 
und Targum I—II (Berlin, 1898—99). 

80) Op. cit. in fn 22, 
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of our comparisons, and this must be borne in mind whenever the 
comparisons are made. It has been observed, for instance, that Attic 
3Cog ‘branch’ corresponds formally and in sense to Lesbian todoc, 
Armenian ost, Gothic asts (cf. German Ast) and that &€w ‘I dry’ and 
&Caréoc ‘dry’ correspond to Czech ozdit ‘to dry’ and English oast. 
Here we are collating forms peculiar to languages separated by 
considerable periods of time, but assuming that the later forms 
show no substantial change from those which may be presumed to 
have corresponded to the Ancient Greek forms, we are entitled to 
interpret € as zd. This interpretation is substantiated by a series of 
other proofs, notably the adverbialised allative ending -Ce, which 
derives from the ending of the accusative plural of the noun followed 
by the particle -Se (e.g. "A@nvale ‘to Athens’ <*AQavavo-de; Iveate 
‘to the door’ <*9upave-se 34); cf. oxédv-de ‘homewards’, the correlation 
of nom. Zeb¢ and gen. Atédc, and such spellings as the Boeotian-Thes- 
salian AtédGotoc for Av6o + dot6¢). The interpretation of € as zd in 
AvéCotoc is reinforced by the Thessalian form 9¢épSoto¢ (cf. the s/r 
correlation in Germanic) and especially by the regular Lesbian spellings 
weAtoda ‘I sing’ (cf. Attic wedt@w), ppovticdw ‘I think’ (cf. Attic ppovtife), 
devs (cf. Attic Zetc), oduydv ‘yoke’ (cf. Attic Cuyév) 32). The regular 
loss of nasals before o (e.g. wérag ‘black’ <*uedave, Adovot, ‘they loosen’ 
<*)vovet) appears also before ¢, as may be seen in EvGedyvuue ‘to 
yoke together’ <*EvvCevyvuur, macCw ‘I lead astray’ <*rAcyyro, 
oaarttw ‘I sound the trumpet’ <ocaAmvyy.). Further evidence of 
zd as the phonetic value of € comes from such Ionic-Aeolic forms 
as éodw ‘I do’ <*Feptw, auépdSw ‘I deprive’ <*ayepGw, which il- 
lustrate the possible loss of interconsonantal z, and especially from 
Greek transcriptions of foreign names (e.g. "Qooucly¢< Old Persian 
Auramazda, *’A@wtoc< Hebrew ASsddd; cf. Hellenistic "Qooucodov, 
*Aodad). The correlates of € in other Greek dialects of Classical times 
also provide evidence of its having been sounded zd or, at least, they 
may be interpreted as developments of this, in view of the regressive 


assimilation which prevails in the language. Thus we have (8) and 
31) The exceptional yawé~e ‘to/on the ground’ is usually ascribed to ana- 
logical influence (cf. Hes. toate ‘id.’). 
*2) F. Blass (of. cit.) thinks that the use of o3 (for ¢) by the Lesbian poets 
was an orthographic fashion, as it does not occur in Lesbian inscriptions of 
the 4th century B.C. 
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+(x) as parallels to ¢ (cf. Boeotian Séw ‘I live’ with Attic téo, dvyév 
‘yoke’ with Attic Cuydv, Aebe with Attic Zevc, Cretan tava ‘girdle’ 
with Attic Cadvy, Ayjva with Attic Zijva, 8ixk33w ‘I judge’ with Attic 
dixaQw, Elean Tyva with Attic Zijva, Cretan, Aoytrtouat ‘to count’ with 
Attic Aoytfouat) 58). 

The phonetic interpretation of ¢ as zd, which appears to emerge 
conclusively from a consideration of the foregoing examples, is, in 
reality, largely due to the initial testimony of two Greek grammarians 
of the Hellenistic and Roman periods — Dionysius Thrax, who 
flourished c. 100 B.C., and Dionysius Halicarnassensis, who came 
to Rome about 30 B.C. These are the ‘ancients’ of such investigators 
as E. H. Sturtevant, who quotes their testimony in detail 34). We 
may summarise this here by saying that both grammarians describe 
the symbols &, } and ¢ as representing in Classical times, i.e. at least 
three hundered years before Dionysius Thrax, not simple, but ‘double’, 
or composite, sounds occupying the space of two symbolised con- 
sonants in the syllable to which they belong. Both interpret ¢ as 2d, 
i.e. aS a compound whose second constituent is the plosive, in contrast 
to € and t, whose second constituent is the sibilant, viz. xo and zo. *5) 


VII 


Opposed to this ‘traditional’ equation ¢€ = zd, we have the evidence 
of historical phonetics — certain developments recorded in the dialects 
of Ancient Greek, the testimony of Italic and Romance, and the value 
of dzélo (s) in the Old Bulgarian of the 9th and 10th centuries A.D. 
All this seems to prove that € symbolised an affricate. Let us take 
our evidence in the order just enumerated and proceed from the more 
cogent to the less cogent. 


83) C. D. Buck, Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects (Boston, 1910). 

84) The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (Philadelphia, 1940). 

35) Viz. Dionysius Thrax (Avs grammatica 14,4—6, ed. E. Uhlig): ém 8¢ 
zHy ovpodvey Sura& wév ott tela CE p Sura& Sk elpyntar Str Ev Exaotov adbrév ex 
duo cvuodvey obyxertat, To wev C éx tod o nal 8, Td SE & ex Tod x ual o, Td de fp ex 
ToD 7 nal o. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis (De compositione verborum 2,1.1—143, edd. 
Usener et Radermacher): Sumd& 88 tela, Td te C nal td E wal Td Y. SiwAz dé AEyouswy 
aidta Arot dik To otvdeTa elvor, TO prev C did Tod o vat 8, td dd & Sick tod x xal o, 7d dé 
Y Sid tod 7 nal o cvvepdapyévar dAANAOIG, [lav paviy AxBdvovta, # die 76 yopav 
éréyew Svetv ypapudtav év talc ovddaBatc naparapBavduevov Exaotov. 
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The evidence of the history of Greek is summarised in a set of 
phonetic changes, which show that ¢ derives from (a) *d +] (t), 
e.g. éart@w ‘I hope’ <*eAmSizw, meC6¢ ‘on foot’ <*medzoc, poate ‘I 
show’ <*qoé81m (cf. Lesbian Zévwwooc with Attic Avévvoac) ; (b) g + 7 
(i), e.g. ‘aemaGw ‘I seize’ <*dprrayrw, paotige ‘I scourge’ <*uaotryLa, 
uctCwv ‘bigger’ <*peyzowv); and (c) *g* +7 (i), eg. GH ‘he lives’ 
<*Cyet< I—E. *g*ié-. The first two of these developments are 
confirmed by parallels in other Greek dialects (cf. Attic di«- with 
Homeric Ca-, Attic xapdt« ‘heart’ with Lesbian xapfx, Attic guy 
‘flight’ with Homeric @'t« ‘panic’), and the first and last developments 
may be illustrated from other Indo-European languages, e.g. (a) Zeve, 
Sanskrit Dydus (pita), Latin Diés (piter) and the ‘realisations’ of 
*deiuo- ‘God; divine’; (c) CH(tyv), Sanskrit 77vdh ‘living’, Avestan 
-ja'tt ‘life’, Latin uiuus, Old Irish deo, Gothic gius, Old Church Slavonic 
Ziv, Lithuanian gyvas, Armenian keam, Welsh byw). Further proof 
of the affricative value of € comes from a body of Greek words in 
which initial € corresponds to initial 7 (i) in other Indo-European 
languages. The correspondences, although not numerous, are signif- 
icant, and a selection of them shall be given here, viz. (a) @buy ‘leaven’, 
Sanskrit yiih ‘broth’, Latin z#s, Old Church Slavonic jucha Lithuanian 
juése ‘fish soup’; (b) Cuyév ‘yoke’, Hittite ywkan, Sanskrit yugdm, Latin 
tugum, Gothic juk, Old Church Slavonic igo (< *it#go), Lithuanian 
jungas ‘yoke’; Cavy ‘girdle’, Avestan ydasta-, Old Church Slavonic fo-, 
jasu, Lithuanian jvosta. **) In all these and similar cases Greek ¢ 
obviously represents a reinforcement of i and may be a natural de- 
velopment through the palatal plosive 3 (cf. Hungarian gyalog ‘on 
foot’ with Finnish jalka ‘foot ; leg’). 

Besides historical phonetics, tradition itself appears, at least once, 
on the side of the equation € = dz. Our author this time is the Neo- 
platonist philosopher Syrianus, who in a commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysica (191, 29. 35, Kroll) tells us that, according to Theo- 
phrastus, Archinus, who first proposed the use of the Ionic alpbabet 
at Athens under the archonship of Euclides in 403 B.C., defined § and 
as homorganic. Having named the three cardinal places of articulation 


8°) Cf. the parallel development in Modern Persian: Avestan yavan ‘a 
youth’. Persian javan; Avestan ydma ‘glass’, Persian jam; Pahlavi aj ‘out’, 
Persian az. (K. F. Geldner in Encyclopaedia Britannica XXI, 11, New York, 
1911, pp. 247—48). 
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— labial, dental, and velar, Archinus says of the dental sounds that 
they are made ‘with the blade of the tongue near the teeth’ (ta 
TATEL TH YAMTTHS Tap& tos dSévtac) and uses 8 as an illustration, 
adding significantly: ‘and for this reason € is produced in that place’ 
(xal Sia tobto to C xatd tabryy yewsodar thy ydeav). This suggests 
that a d-element was present in ©, and if © were merely zd, which is 
an ordinary compound requiring no special notation, there would have 
been no need to use it as an illustration, for the d-element is identical 
with 3. 

The subsequent development of %, whether it is taken to be zd or 
dz, begins in the 4th century B.C. and after, when we come across 
misspellings such as dvaBalpnodbs, émelnpicev, eyvpdcovew, moet- 
Bevtac, Deve, Cunpaydivoc, Cujux, and Zutbova. Here we observe a 
confusion and interchange of the characters o and {, both of which, 
apparently, require, to be interpreted as z. This has been the normal 
pronunciation of ¢ in literary Greek since the inauguration of the xown: 
it is the pronunciation of this character in Hellenistic, Byzantine, an 
Modern Greek. The statement that Greek dz (zd) becomes z from the 
4th century B.C. onwards must naturally be limited by reference 
to dialectal developments and present practice over the Greek-speaking 
area. Roman grammarians of the early Christian era like Terentius 
Maurus (2nd century) and Marius Victorinus (4th century) state that 
¢ was still pronounced dz (ts) in contemporary Greek as spoken by the 
unlettered. J. Psichari%’) quotes forms such as nomindzo, nominzo, 
and nomi”zo as being in use on the island of Chios in the 19th century; 
A. C. Juret 38) mentions ratd€w (with dz) as occuring in Carpathos, and 
R. M. Dawkins °°) records j&fodog (i.e. ‘dzavolos) for Sdiafeorog and 
other similar forms in the the now expatriate Cappadocian dialect of 
the modern language. These, of course are all probably later develop- 
ments, but they are germane to our enquiry, showing as they do the 
possibility of the existence of the affricate dz (or the allied d3) in earlier 
Greek. 


87) See F. Blass (op. cit.), who quotes M. Beaudouin (Bulletin de correspon- 
dance hellénique IV, p. 366). 

$8) OP. cit. in fn. 2. 

39) Modern Greek in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 1916). 
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VIII 


The value of @ in Italic and Romance is not uniform, as it embodies 
variations, often considerable, of both time and place. The oldest 
records are pre-Christian and come from Oscan and Umbrian *%), 
both of which drew their alphabets from a Greek ductus of Chalcidian 
type (i.e. with I for Z) through the alien Etruscan. In both languages 
the symbol I(Z) appears to have been pronounced ¢s. We have, for 
instance, Oscan zicolom and puz corresponding to Latin diem and ut 
respectively, and Umbrian artermenzaru corresponding to Latin 
intermenstrium. This value of € may be due to a local, or dialectal, 
Greek interpretation of the symbol *4). In the Oscan Tabula Bantina 
of the 2nd century B.C., which is written in the Latin alphabet, 
S (for I) however is used with its Oscan value #7). This appears to have 
been identical with the Hellenistic Greek value of ¢, viz. z, except in 
certain unusual spellings of Imperial times, where z represents dz, 
for instance oze (hddié), zeta (diaeta), zebus (diébus), and Zontsius - 
(Dionysius). Before z was adopted into Latin from the Greek however, 
the sound it stood for was represented by ss in Old Latin (e.g. massa 
<uata, badissdre <PadtCew, atticissdre <&ttxtTewv), which implies a long 
sound as well as unvoicing. 

In the modern Romance languages the character z has different 
phonetic values, which however are constant for each language: 
thus z is z in French, ¢s/dz in Italian (e.g. orzo ‘barley’; mezzo ‘half, 
middle’), and 0 (e.g. danza ‘dance’) in Castilian Spanish. Its French 
value recurs in English and Dutch; its Italian value ¢s in German 
and Icelandic. In the Slavonic Latin alphabets, in Hungarian, and 
in Rumanian z is z. The Italian pronunciation of the character as 
dz may reflect its phonetic value in Appennine Greek, which because 
of its comparative isolation did not undergo the ‘deaffrication’ of € 
in Balkan Greek. A parallel to this is presented by the ‘colonial’ 
Cretan, some of whose early inscriptions have ¢ for the consonantal 
groups +(0) + 7 (e.g. 80g ‘such’ <*otzoc, cf. Attic é60¢; yéCatoc 
<*uedyatoc). Paul Kretschmer 4%) suggests that ¢ here is the affricate 
ts, as in Oscan and Umbrian. 

°) C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (Boston, 1904). 

“) E. S. Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy I (Cambridge, 1887). 


4) R.S. Conway, The Italic Dialects I (Cambridge, 1897); C. D. Buck, op. 
cit. in fn 40. 


48) Glotta (Gottingen), 23, p. 1 ff. 
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IX 


The Slavonic contribution to our problem involves the phonetic 
value of a character and the apparently parallel development of a 
consonantal group in Old Church Slavonic (Old Bulgarian). Cyrillic 
s, which occurs to-day only in Macedonian, where it has the value 
of dz, has a Greek and a Latin figured, but not phonetic counterpart. 
Its modern Macedonian value appears to have been shared by 10th- 
century Old Bulgarian, whose two alphabets, Glagolitic and Cyrillic, 
carefully distinguish the affricate represented by this character 
from z, represented in Glagolitic by a 0-like character and in Cyrillic 
by either a hooked z or an uncialised minuscule 344). Obviously 
must have had its modern pronunciation (z) in the 9th century, 
when Constantine (St Cyril) or a disciple adopted the Greek uncials 
to represent the sounds of the Macedonian variety of Slavonic spoken 
on the periphery of his native Thessalonica 4%). In view of this, another 
character was needed to represent the affricate, once symbolised 
by ¢, and the inventors of the earliest Slavonic alphabets had to go 
outside the contemporary Greek ductus for an appropriate symbol, 
unless Cyrillic s is a stylised reversal of z. That it may well be such a 
reversal is supported by the existence of an alternative character for 
dzin Cyrillic. This character has a short stroke through the correspond- 
ing character for z, which is obviously modified from the Greek uncial 
Z. Here we have made a very helpful discovery: the same basic 
character, derived from Greek €, seems to represent both dz and z, 
and the difference between their phonetic values is adequately shown 
by what is essentially an ‘incorporated’ diacritic mark. The relation of 
dz to z is made visually clear, and the former is regarded as a phonetic 
unit requiring a separate symbol, as Classical Greek required ¢ for 
what must also have been a phonetic unit and not merely a juxta- 
position of sounds, as suggested by the spelling oS. 

The parallel development of a consonantal group in Classical 
Greek and Old Bulgarian is more apparent than real. The inter- 


44) J. Vajs, Rukovét’ hlaholské paleografie (Prague, 1932); Je. F. Karskij, 
Slavjanskaja kirillovskaja paleografija (Leningrad, 1928). 

45) See my articles ‘The Old Bulgarian Language-Type’ (Archivum Linguis- 
ticum I, 2, Glasgow, 1949) and ‘Sources of Old Church Slavonic’ (The Slavonic 
and East European Review XXVIII, 71, London, 1950). 
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pretation of ¢, emanating from *d + 7, as zd seems to receive con- 
firmation from the origin of Old Bulgarian and Modern Bulgarian 
gd, which can be traced back to *dj. It is noteworthy however that 
the other Slavonic developments of *dj show anything but this 
consonantal group: Russian has Z, Serbian has d, Polish and Slovak 
have dz, Czech has z and Slovene has 7 (e.g. Old Bulgarian mézda 
‘margin’, Russian meza, Serbian meda, Polish miedza, Slovak medza, 
Czech meze, Slovene meja, all of them going back to an I—E. *medhja), 
and we are led to assume that zd represents either a transposition 
of the constituents of d? or a simplification of zd7 (cf. Old Bulgarian 
St) 46), 
x 


We have considered a representative selection of the evidence 
advanced by comparative study for the phonetic interpretation of . 
¢ and may now proceed to an examination of the relevant lexical — 
material in the light of modern phonetic knowledge. Study of the 
distribution of this character in the Classical Attic vocabulary as 
listed in standard dictionaries 4”) shows that it occurs only initially 
in both words and syllables, i.e. it follows a pause or a vowel (e.g. 
Caay ‘swell’, Cedyvoys ‘I yoke’, CHAog ‘zeal’, Cuyév ‘yoke’, Cwy ‘life’; 
méCog ‘pedestrian’, éCog ‘branch’, ppovtiGw ‘I think’, cemaCw ‘I seize’, 
om ‘I save’). The character is rare before a and av; it is commonest 
before 7 and w and, unlike & and yg, is never final; medially, i.e. at 
the beginning of a syllable, it tends to follow 1 and « more often than 
not. For purposes of syllabification ¢ is treated as a unit and is ac- 
cordingly permitted to begin a syllable (e.g. gpov-ti-Gw, &-Ca-Ag-06 
‘dry’), and in this function it figures most prominently at the be- 
ginning of words, exactly like the other consonantal groups represented 
by a single character (&, ¥). Here however we may interpose that com- 
binations of o with plosives, especially if voiceless, are also undivided 
in Greek practice (e.g. omévdw ‘I pour out’, ofévwpt ‘I extinguish’, 
oxé6toc ‘darkness’, otéu« ‘mouth’). This means that whether the 
sibilant is first or second in a group of two consonants, the group 


46) See my review of A. M. SeliStev, Stavoslavjanshij jazyk I—II (Moscow, 
1951) in The Slavonic and East European Review XXXI, 77 (London, 1953). 

4”) H. C. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon I, revised by H. S. 
Jones and R. McKenzie (Oxford, 1940). 
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itself must possess a solidarity sufficient to resist syllabic analysis. 

The unity of ¢, whether dz or zd, is now apparent, but reference to 
characteristic lines of phonetic development enables us to eliminate 
one of these values as irrelevant. The application of the phonetic 
method which is being used here was adumbrated in Section VII, 
where the phonetic quality of initial € was considered in the ratio C/t, 
as illustrated, say by the etymological parallel Cuyév: iugum. The 
phonetic developments in which these initial sounds may be involved 
(¢ being here interpreted as an affricate) emerges from the following 
diagram: — 


Palatalisation d'(<dj) >] < e'(<gj) 
NX 
a3" | 
a 
1 \ 
Assibilation dz Vas 5 ue 
| pe a Pe 
aw + 
Deaffrication Zz <——_ 3< —_j 
: Y 


The ‘vertical’ association of } — 7 —7 involves changes in tongue- 
level in the front (palatal) area of the oral cavity, and the two main 
stages here may be seen in the equation of Hungarian gyalog (gy = }) 
‘on foot’ and Finnish jalka ‘foot ; leg’. The nearness of 7 and 7 comes out 
in the alternative Latin spellings jugum/iugum, and the spelling 
of the Hungarian word suggests the connection between j and ¢’, 
(< gj), which is further emphasised by Latvian g’ and Macedonian ¢’ *8), 
representing the same palatal plosive. Here we have the nucleus of 
a horizontal association, which may be extended in the direction of 
the dental and alveolar areas. That j and d@’ (< dj) are acoustically 
similar may be seen in the Latvian choice of g’ to represent Russian 
a’ (cf. Latvian sog’is ‘judge’ with Russian sud’ja). Palatalised d’ 


48) See my review of K. Kepeski, Makedonska gramatika (Skopje, 1950) in 
The Slavonic and East European Review XXXI, 75 (London, 1952). 
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(< d+) tends also to change into the palatal plosive (e.g. Czech 
ted’ ‘now’). But the normal tendency is to produce sibilants. The 
hush-sibilant figures in such affricates in two guises — either as a3’ 
(cf. Polish dz’, Serbian @) or as d3 (Serbian and Macedonian dz). The 
former may pass into 7, as it has in Slovene (cf. Serbian meda with 


Slovene meja), the latter into 3, as in French (cf. French jozve with 


Old French joi and English joy). The possibility of a change of 3 


into z is seen in Baltic (cf. Lithuanian <indti ‘to know’ with Latvian 


zinat), and the same language-group illustrates the intimate association 
of g, and dz (cf. Lithuanian gérti ‘to drink’ with Latvian dzert) without 
d3 to connect them. Similarly Persian z is directly preceded by a 


Pahlavi j (43) (cf. Pahlavi voj ‘day’ with Persian voz). The development _ 
of d3 into dz is however as ‘natural’ as that of 3 into z and may be © 
seen by comparing standard Italian d3, as in gia ‘formerly, already’, © 


giovane ‘youth(ful)’ with Venetian dz in dza, dzovine. Thus all the 


lines of development in our diagram are accounted for, and in the | 


light of them we can now establish the value of Classical Greek ¢ as 
a phonetic entity. 


XI 


Assuming the manifest original unity of the phonetic ‘compound’ 
represented by ¢ and its subsequent simplification, we cannot conceive 


it as zd, if our scheme of historically attested phonetic developments — 
is valid, for such a ‘compound’ would be easily analysable into its | 
components z and d, or, in other words, into distinct phonemes, which — 


even the phonetically untrained ear would be inclined to keep apart 
as distinct acoustic impressions. These components are specified by the 
grammarians of antiquity as constituting €, but they are placed in 
the order z + d, in contrast to the components of & and , whose sibilant 
element (s) comes last. This interpretation of ¢, as we already know, 
is confirmed by numerous etymologies, from the opaque 4%oc, whose 


t 


phonetic structure may be elucidated by the comparative method, — 


to the transparent ’AOjvale, with its transformation of the ending 


-de, and such misspellings as AvéCotoc. Various dialectal forms offer ! 


support here: in Aeolic and Asian Ionic -o3- often corresponds to 
Attic -¢- (e.g. Ldebs for Zedc, ppovtiodw for ppovtitw). There are also 
instances of ¢ as the equivalent of zd in transcripts of foreign names 
(e.g. “Qpoudtnl< Old Persian Auramazda), of the substitution of 
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8 for € in intervocalic position, which is normally **) interpreted 
as representing syncope of z parallel to that of « between consonants 
(cf. Aeolic-Ionic dw < *Féptm with dso ‘pédd’ < *Bodsw), and 
of the loss of v alike before o and © (cf. ovorédaw ‘I draw together’ 
with ov{evvuyun ‘I gird up’). It is clear from this catalogue of evidence 
that the items in it are not of equal value: some of them belong to 
Classical Attic, others to divergent dialects; some are established by 
the application of the comparative method, others from the native 
mo of the language. The possibility of different treatments in 
cognate dialects must be necessarily conceded, and this will eliminate 
the dialectal evidence which is not strictly cogent to our argument 
here. Spelling errors too, unless they are sufficiently frequent, may 
be discounted, and too much emphasis need not be laid on parallels 
involving o and z (8). Although s and z are phonologically correlative, 
they are acoustically distinct, with at least voice as the differential, 
and can therefore function independently. In saying this we do not 
underestimate the validity of the evidence for the interpretation of ¢ 
as zd, but muster and phonetic assessment of the available data 
would seem to show that ¢ symbolised dz, to which zd may well have 
been assimilated in Classical Attic. We are inclined to concur with 
M. Lejeune °°), that € represents a uniform pronunciation, but, unlike 
him, we believe that zd must have become dz and not the reverse. 
The character € must have been allocated to a phonetic and phono- 
logical unit, and this could have been only dz, which is one outcome 
of the transformation of both *dj and *gj (cf. Zebe with Sanskrit 
dyauh, Cypriote C& ‘earth’ with Attic yj) as well as one member of 
the ‘heteroglottic’ ratio-voiced affricate/j (cf. Coun with Sanskrit yih). 
It was also natural for dz to discard its plosive element in course of 
time. This may be illustrated, for instance, by the form oapta (2nd 
century B.C.), which reflects Doric Caut« and Attic Cyyta ‘loss’ (cf. 
however taut« for Cyut« in Hesychius). Initially, o for the sound z 
may also be seen in the Greek name (Leyédy) of the Phrygian goddess 
Zemele (cf. Avestan Zam, Lithuanian Zemyna ‘Earth Goddess’) *1). 


49) E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciatign of Greek and Latin (Philadelphia, 
1940). 

50), Op. cit. in fn 3. 
_ 51) P. Kretschmer, ‘Semele und Dionysos’ (Aus der Anomia, Berlin, 1890); 
F. Altheim, Terra Mater (Giessen, 1931); L. H. Gray, The Foundations of the 
Iranian Religions (Bombay, 1929). 


| 
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Again, Old Bulgarian dz, as first recorded and separately symbolised 
in the 9th century, had become z by the 12th **). The possibility that 
zd became z seems to be unlikely **). Greek, like Slavonic, illustrates 
regressive assimilation in consonantal groups, and this would give 
dd for zd, which indeed is what we find in several Greek dialects — 
Elean, Laconian, Boeotian, and Thessalian — as early as the 6th and 
5th centuries B.C. (cf. Boeotian doxtyadder with Attic doxicCer). 

The explanation of the traditional equation ¢ = zd, which goes 
back to Dionysius Thrax, must be sought chiefly in the parallel Attic 
and Aeolic spellings of identical lexemes (e.g. Zevg: Udevc). If original 
¢ was pronounced dz, as we have tried to prove in this paper, od in 
Aeolic must be a development from it by metathesis later than the 
9th century B.C. (cf. Old Bugarian 2d) 4). The reverse process appears 
to have taken place in Attic, where dz was paramount and conse- 
quently attracted to itself the original juxtapositions of z and d (cf. 
Attic t@w ‘I sit down’ with Doric todw < *orcde). 
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54) See fn 46. 

en see in 45. 

°’) If the interpretation of Homeric oo in, say, uéooog ‘middle’ and Attic 
6 in péoog is accepted as representing an earlier és (< *#j), this phonetic 
development offers a complete parallel to that of € as the affricate dz, viz. _ 
*dj >» dz > z. In other words, because of the regressive assimilation of 
consonants in Greek, dz becomes 2, as ts becomes s, whereas zd can give only d. 


LEARNED BY-FORMS 
IN MIDDLE-FRENCH MEDICAL TERMINOLOGY 


Summary 


In early French medical texts learned latinisms prevail, in word groups, 
as by-meanings or by-forms; popular, ‘‘native’’ words, as basic or central 
forms. They are often, though not necessarily, cognate (cf. Engl. tail vs. 
caudal, judge vs. judicial). New central forms were sometimes reconstructed 
on the Latin (cf. coper—incision—inciser; and soufre—sulfureux —sulphur). 
Principal factors were the prestige of Latin; a tendency to imitate freely; 
and, especially, a hesitation to distort the familiar, where it was more accept- 
able to create a derivational form from a Latin stem than from a popular word. 


During an investigation of early French medical terminology, it 
became apparent that learned medical terms or calques upon Latin 
terms were proportionately much more prevalent in by-meanings 
or as derivational forms than in central forms or meanings. A basic 
medical term of popular origin, a “‘native’’ word basic in its group, 
appears to have had the best chances of being retained; whereas 
adjectival or other derivative forms or meanings, where they existed, 
were more readily crowded out by learned forms of Latin origin. 
When, furthermore, it became necessary, for effective expression, 
to expand the forms and meanings of a basic word, there was much 
more chance that the by-forms would be formulated on the Latin 
term than that they would be derived from popular forms. The cen- 
tral form itself would typically be replaced by a calque only later, 
if at all. 

A similar process. occurred in English, resulting in many sets con- 
sisting of a basic term of Anglo-Saxon or popular French origin, with 
corresponding by-forms of learned formation, for example: 


back (also, dorsum) dorsal; dorsad 

tail caudal; caudate 

lung pulmonary; pulmonic; pulmonal 

milk; milky lactarine; lactate; lacteal; lacteous; lactescence; 


lactescent; lactic; lactiferous; lactary; lactyl 
6 
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light luminous; luminary; luminescence; lumintfe- 
vous; luminosity 

tear; tearful; tearless lacrimal; lacrimatory; lacrimose; lacrimist ; 
lacrimation; lacrimary; lacrimate; etc. 

earth; earthy; earthly terrestrial; terrene; terrenity; terral 


wave; waver undate, undated; undulate; undulant; un- 
dulating ; undulation ; undulatory ; undulative ; 
undulous 


navel (also, umbilicus) umbilical; umbilicate; umbilication; umbilic ; 
umbilicar; umbilicular 

salt; salty; saltiness saline; saliferous; salify; salinous; salineness ; 
salinity 

sun; sunny solar; solarism; solarium; solarization; solarize; 
solary 


This urge to go to the language of learning for adjectival or other 
auxiliary forms and uses, evident furthermore in Spanish, seems to- 
have prevailed in the various western languages from the later Middle 
Ages on. 

Examples abound in the Middle-French medical texts1). As in 
English, the basic and derived forms may or may not be related. But 
whereas in English they commonly are not — due to the hybrid 
nature of its vocabulary — in French the members frequently are 
cognate. This occurs also in English in such groups as the following: 


govern; governor; government, -al gubernatorial; gubernator; guberna- 
tory; gubernation; gubernative 

judge; judgment judicial; judiciary ; Judicature; yudi- 
cious; judicatory 


Here, both groups consist of elements derived from Latin, either 
directly or via the French. Such cognate composition is the usual 
type in French word families. The other type, consisting of non- 
cognate pairs or groups, does occur, especially in the case of medical 
terms adapted from every-day speech, forms which later were fre- 
quently themselves replaced by learned terms: 


‘) The need in French for modified by-forms, in view of its more complete 
system of inflection and agreement, is much more pronounced than in English. 
where an uninflected noun may often serve equally as an adjective or a verb, 


CENTRAL (POP.) FORM: 


adebonnerier (transl. 
“mitigare’: Mond., 
Bos, par. 1437) 
quisse (transl. “‘scia’’: 
XIII C.) 

vinaigre (XIII C.: 


Dauz.) 


coper; copement 
(transl. “‘incidere’’, 
etc.) 
cutive (transl. “dige- 
rere: ~Joff.,. Secr., f. 
11lvo-b, etc.); defire 
(same sense: Pierre, 
mect.,.1. 1721; Joff., 
Eeliivo-b. Cf. Lat. 
“deficere’’, same 
sense) 
flors (des femmes) 
(transl. “‘menstrua’’, 
e.g., Abul. f. 10a) 
percier (Abul., f. 15b) 


boe, boue, (transl. ‘“‘sa- 
nies’: Mond., Bos, 
Gloss.) 
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DERIVED CALQUE: 


mitigatif (id., par. 873, 
etc.) 


sctatique (XIII C.) 


acetus (1.e., ““acéteux’’, 


RECONSTRUCTED CEN- 
TRAL FORM: 


mitrger (latter XIV C.: 
Dauz.) 


aischias, ischion (Paré, 
AVI) C.) 


adj.: Pierre, Secr., 
1. 1788); -ouse (Ald. 
Rég., 61) 


incision, incisif 
(Mond., Bos, Glos- 
saire) 

digestion (Joff., Secr., 
f. 1llvo-b; Abul., 
f. 7b) 


menstruel (Jo. Plat., 
Pr. Brev., f. 185vo: 
XIII C.) 
perforation (1b.) 


sanieux (2d.) 


inciser (XV C.) 


digérer (in this sense, 
only in XVI C.: 
Dauz.) 


menstrues (XIV—XV 
Cos eiec Godel s(tO: 
140b) 

perforer (XII C.: 
Littré; medical: 
Paré, XVI C.) 

samie (1503: Dauz.) 


In groups of the cognate type, too, the older central popular form 
was sometimes, although not always, duplicated or crowded out by a 
reconstruction on the Latin model: 
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CENTRAL (POPULAR) DERIVED CALQUE: RECONSTRUCTED CEN- 
FORM: TRAL FORM: 
desaloiez; desaluée dislocation (Mond., disloquer (1549: 
(Abul. f. 78vo-a; late Bos, 7, 1492) Dauz.) 
XIII C.) 
soufre (XIII C.: sulfureux (Meung: sulfur (1787, Dauz.) 
Dauz.) XIII C., Dauz.) sulphur (Rog., BN fr. 


1288, f. 212vo-a) 

dos (Roland: Dauz.) dorsal (Mond., Bos: 

Dauz.) — 
lait (early) lacté*) (Gaut., Som- — 

me XIV C.: Dauz.) 
fiévre (early) (frevros: fébrile (1503, Chaul.: — 
Godef.) Dauz.), fébricitant 

(Godef. IX) 


Thus it appears that a learned root or form was often first intro- 
duced into French, in the medical texts and presumably elsewhere 
as well, in a derivational or secondary form, most often as an adjec- 
tive, sometimes as a secondary noun, rather than as a basic noun or 
verb. In some cases, if the central popular form was technically 
adequate and remained in favor, no corresponding learned central 
form ever gained acceptance at all (e.g., vinaigre, dos, lait, fiévre). In 
other instances, the central calque was finally established and either 
remained together with its popular equivalent (cowper—inciser, 
soufre—sulfur) or dislodged it (cuire—digérer, adebonnerier—mitiger). 

It must be pointed out that the evidence for some word groups is 
very incomplete and that — in some cases possibly for this very reason 
— it is at times negative. For example, in the groups festre—fistu-_ 
laive—fistule, luette—uvulaire—uvule, and some others, the earliest 
identified derivational form appears after the first known introduction 
of the central calque. Furthermore, in no case can it be proven that 
the first identified example of a calque represents its first appearance 
in the language, since earlier examples may have escaped notice. 
But the trend of the evidence, admittedly incomplete, favors rather 


*) An adjective /aiteux (see Godef.) was presumably rare, at least in medical 
texts. 
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well the theory that, where it is a question of word groups or families 
consisting of a form of central meaning and one or more derived or 
suffixal forms, the latter are more likely to have been introduced 
before the appearance of a calque representing the central meaning. 
In some cases, furthermore, only the derived calque was ever intro- 
duced, the central meaning continuing to be represented by the 
popular term. Such introductions of derived forms sometimes com- 
peted with equivalent forms of popular origin (cf. fiévre—fievros 
and modern frévreux, vs.: fébrile, fébricitant; eau—éveux (Dauz.: 
XII C.), aigeux (XVI C.) vs. aqueux (1503: Dauz.)), often but not 
necessarily replacing them. As for the usually later central calque, 
where such came to be established, it might compete with the popular 
central word on more or less equal terms (perc(i)ey—erforer), suc- 
cumb to its popular competitor (/évres—labies: lévres surviving), or 
supplant it (cuire—digérer). 

This apparent tendency to introduce learned words or word groups 
in a derivational or secondary form rather than in a central form, or 
previous to such a form, may in part be explained by the following 
considerations. Where an adequate central form of popular origin 
lacked adjectival or other by-forms, these might the more readily 
be borrowed from Latin models in an age when the Latin termino- 
logy was the standard resource for new word needs. The immense 
prestige of Latin was an important factor in this aspect of borrowing 
as in other phases of the Latin influence on the Middle-French lexi- 
con. Another important general factor was the simple tendency to 
imitate, with the Latin model under the translator’s eyes*). A more 
specific factor, of which there is considerable evidence in the texts 
studied, was the tendency to avoid distortion of the familiar in 
language. The speaker or hearer who would be disconcerted by the 
adjectival or other modification of a familiar popular word, even when 
fully comprehensible, is unaffected by modifications in the form or 
sense of borrowed elements. This same tendency is evident in the 
modern speech at least of a number of Western languages, where the 
user is much more hesitant to coin new formations of popular words 
than he is to achieve the same end with the adjustment of borrowed 
elements. That such a tendency was operative in the Middle-French 


#)-See Brunot I: 567. 
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period is strongly suggested by the meager use of “native” or popular 
elements for by-forms in view of the extensive dependence upon 
latinate forms for this purpose. If we examine the areas in which 
popular central terms most commonly persisted in Middle-French 
medical writings — the larger or more obvious, better-known body 
parts; well-known processes and diseases; common drugs and simples; 
common instruments; in short, the more commonplace or widely 
used terms — areas which were, incidentally, also invaded by calques 
upon the Latin — we see an obvious tendency to use Latin loans for 
by-forms rather than to construct them on popular stems. There are 
few popular derivatives created in this period (i.e., from the mid- 
thirteenth century to the Renaissance) to put beside such learned 
by-forms as dorsal, manuel, stomacal (O. de la Haye: Dauz.), capillaive 
(Mond., Bos 288), sanguinaire and sanguinolent (Dauz.), splénétique 
(Lanfr., Dauz.; cf. rate); digestif, vomitit (Somme Gautier: Dauz.) 
and vomissement (Rose: Dauz.; cf. pop. OFr. vonchier), frstuleux 
(1490: Bloch); safwreux (Meung) and sulfuré (XV C.: Dauz.), oldagi- 
neux (XIV, Gautier: Dauz.); and imstrumental (XIV C.: Dauz.; cf. 
estrument). And, inasmuch as the process continued, numerous further 
examples appear in the Renaissance period. Among these listed by 
Dauzat are: brachial, cervical, occipital, pulmonique, salin, splénique, 
vulnéraire (all from Paré); oculaire and vertigineux (G. de Chaul., 
1503; cf. vertin); huméral and spinal (Canappe, 1541: Dauz.); sulfu- 
rique (Le Rocquez, 1585); and cubital, urinaire, and urineux (Cotgrave, 
1611: Dauz.). 

In those groups in which a popular secondary form has been noted 
(e.g., boweux, éveux) it very commonly was not much used at least 
in medical terminology and was not so acceptable as a learned equi- 
valent (sanieux, aqueux). In some cases the use, meaning, or connota- 
tion of the popular central form may help account for the introduction 
of a calque in a secondary meaning. Cuisse, for example, would hardly 
lend itself, by form or meaning, to adjectival formation in the sense 
of sciatique. As for cuire, there was already the derived form cuiture 
current in several medical meanings (‘“‘brilure’’, “‘cautére’’, “‘décoc- 
tion’’: cf. Godef.), so that a calque on digestio would be particularly 
inviting. Popular dos had a corresponding dossel, but as a noun in 
several meanings (cf. Godef.) rather than as an adjective, so that 
dorsal was practically inevitable. Thus for a variety of reasons it 
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became customary to have recourse to Latin models for secondary 
forms; and this tendency, particularly notable in the Middle-French 
period, was instrumental in bringing many learned forms into French. 
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THE STUDY OF WRITING *) 
An Account of “A Study of Writing’ by I. J. Gelb. 


The term ‘grammatology’ in the subtitle of this book is a coinage 
which the author suggests for ‘the study of the science of writing’ 
(249). Although he indicates that this book is only a preliminary 
outline of the subject matter and methods of such a science, Gelb has 
gathered a considerable amount of material and has developed a 
number of revolutionary theories concerning many of the writing 
systems of the ancient Near East. He brings to this subject his compe- 
tence not only as a specialist in Sumero-Akkadian cuneiform and 
Semitics, but also as one of the leading contributors to the de- 
cipherment of Hieroglyphic Hittite, intimately involved in the 
problems of the Indo-European languages of Anatolia. 

A number of recent studies of writing naturally come to mind in 
discussing Gelb’s book; at first glance one might expect their contents 
to be similar. But the purpose and content of Gelb’s book are com- 
pletely different. D. Diringer’s The Alphabet and C. Fossey’s Les 
caractéves étrangers consist chiefly of tables and charts presenting many 
of the world’s writing systems. H. Jensen’s Die Schrift gives more 
descriptive information concerning particular types of writing systems. 
Similarly, G. R. Driver’s Semitic Writing (mistitled, since it deals with 
non-Semitic writing as well) contains exhaustive materials on the 
cuneiform and West Semitic writing systems, with considerable 
documentation in the ancient sources for the native terminologies and 
techniques of writing. Gelb’s book, on the other hand, presents for the 
first time a typological structural analysis of writing and writing 
systems, without the analysis of external form so familiar from the 
usual studies. In this structural realm, Gelb has succeeded in laying to 
rest certain well established myths concerning the writing systems of 
the ancient Near East, and has thrown a completely new light on these 


and other writing systems. 
Chapter 1, ‘Writing as a system of signs’, treats the following 


*) A Study of Writing: the foundations of grammatology. By I. J. Gelb. 
Pp. xv, 295. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
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subjects: ways of communicating ideas, definition of writing, sources 
of information, the study of writing. Gelb defines writing as ‘a system 
of human intercommunication by means of conventional visible 
marks’ (12); he defends the linguist’s position that writing is basically 
a representation of speech. It is disappointing, however, that at this 
late date he finds it necessary to characterize his linguist as a be- 
haviorist. This merely revives the earlier logomachy on the subject 
of the American linguist’s behaviorism instead of acting on Bloom- 
field’s dictum that the linguist needs no sanction from any school of 
psychology. Indeed, Gelb himself has extended the linguist’s in- 
sistence on formal structural study to the field of writing without 
regard to the twilight zones in which writing may not be a point-for- 
point representation of speech. Without regard for the psychological 
explanations that have been offered for this or that development of a 
writing system, Gelb analyzes writing in terms of the formal and the 
knowable. 

Chapter 2, ‘Forerunners of writing’, discusses primitive drawings, — 
the descriptive-representational device, the identifying-mnemonic 
device, and various limited systems that fall short of full phonetic 
representation on the logographic, the syllabic, or the alphabetic 
level. As forerunners of writing Gelb identifies those communication 
systems in which the full realization of the principle of phonetic 
transfer from symbol to sound had not yet been achieved. Here belong 
the well known American Indian drawings which could be interpreted 
independently of any particular language. Among limited systems, 
Gelb includes particularly the Aztec and the Mayan. In general, he 
distinguishes between representational forms in which the artistic or 
pictorial elements are paramount and those in which the concept of 
phonetic transfer is the dominant principle. 

Chapter 3, “Word-syllabic systems’, begins the discussion of ‘full 
systems of writing’. Gelb introduces the subject by listing the seven 
types of writing according to which he classifies the systems of the 
world in their earliest or logosyllabic stage. His structural framework 
consists of three main categories: logographic, where each symbol 
stands for a word of the language; syllabic, where each symbol repre- 
sents a whole syllable and sometimes even bisyllabic groups; and 
alphabetic, where each symbol represents a consonant or a vowel. 
Since no pure logographic system exists anywhere, Gelb sets up an 
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intermediate stage called logo-syllabic. This category accommodates 
four of the seven systems mentioned above, viz. Sumerian, Egyptian, 
Hittite (i.e. Hieroglyphic Hittite, since cuneiform Hittite falls within 
the Sumerian type), Chinese, Cretan, Proto-Elamite, and Proto-Indic. 
The other stages are in reality no more pure than the logqgraphic. 
Alphabetic systems, for example, retain vestiges of either logpgraphic 
or syllabic stages or both. Nevertheless, in the basic typological 
sequence logographic > syllabic > alphabetic (already indicated by 
Bloomfield), Gelb has a framework into which any system of writing 
can be structurally fitted. 

So far, the reviewer has purposely ignored the external charac- 
teristics of writing systems. It is Gelb’s thesis that considerations of 
external form are meaningful only to the epigrapher or paleographer, 
not to the ‘grammatologist’. What is important for the latter is the 
inner form and principle underlying a particular writing system, not 
its outer gestalt. With this in mind, one can appreciate the dilemma 
into which one is customarily placed by labelling the Old Persian or 
Ugaritic system ‘cuneiform’ and letting it go at that, merely because 
the wedge is the component element of the symbol. The absurd results 
of this terminological confusion are found in all the handbooks which 
wrestle with comparisons between Ugaritic or Old Persian and 
Akkadian signs. Understanding of the structure immediately differ- 
entiates the Ugaritic from the Old Persian and both from the Sumero- 
Akkadian type. 

In general, it seems best to set up the typological sequence as follows: 
logographic > logo-syllabic > syllabic > syllabic-alphabetic > alphabetic. 
This scheme accounts for those systems, such as Old Persian and West 
Semitic scriptio plena, which Gelb calls ‘Oriental forerunners to full 
alphabetization’, and thus gives adequate emphasis to the inter- 
mediate mixed stages. 

Perhaps the single most important revolutionary concept in this 
book is Gelb’s assignment of the West Semitic systems to the syllabic 
_ stage. Others have preceded Gelb in alluding to the syllabic character 
of the West Semitic systems; Gelb names F. Praetorius, S. Yeivin, E. 
Schwyzer, A. Poebel, and H. Pedersen, with E. H. Sturtevant and 
Bloomfield to be included also. But it is to Gelb alone that we now owe 
the full proof of the syllabic character of West Semitic writing. Very 
briefly his argument may be summed up as follows. (1) Since the 
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alphabet as such was developed by the Greeks out of material borrowed 
from West Semitic sources, what existed prior to this alphabetic 
invention must have been a stage of writing other than alphabetic. 
(2) The syllabic character of the West Semitic systems is to be under- 
stood as the type where each symbol stands for a consonant plus any 
vowel or zero. The proof for the inherent vowel within each West 
Semitic sign is to be found in the systems of vocalic indication de- 
veloped in later times, when a distinct symbol was invented to indicate 
the absence of vowel: if the basic sign had been merely consonantal, 
no such separate sign would have been needed. Furthermore, this is 
true not only of Hebrew with its shwa and Arabic with its sukun, but 
(what is more important) of the systems derived from the West Semitic, 
such as the Ethiopic and the Indic. In both of these, the basic sign 
subsumes a vowel (short a), and special signs were invented both to 
express other vowel qualities and quantities and to express absence 
of a vowel. Note also that the names of the Arabic letters, so far as © 
they do not go back to earlier names (such as alif, mim, nun), are of the 
Ca type (ba, ta, tha, etc.). This thesis, the high point of Gelb’s volume, 
illustrates the value of the structural approach in the study of writing. 
Perhaps the nonsense about West Semitic syllabaries being con- 
sonantal because ‘in the Semitic languages only the consonants are 
important’ will now finally be abandoned. 

In the chapter on logosyllabic systems, Gelb discusses each of the 
seven basic systems and the underlying principles of each. For the © 
three still undeciphered (Proto-Elamite, Proto-Indic, and Cretan), he 
presents a convenient summary of what has been done and what still 
remains to be done. There is also an important contribution in the 
material (fig. 57) illustrating the essentially unequivocal syllabaries of 
the various Assyro-Babylonian dialects. The bugaboo of polyphony 
and homophony for Sumero-Akkadian cuneiform is accurately 
exploded in favor of the view that every period and text-genre had its 
own syllabary in which polyphony and homophony were minimal. In 
the present state of things, as Gelb so pointedly advocates (110), a 
basic need in this field is the compilation of individual period and area 
(= dialect) syllabaries. 

Chapter 4, ‘Syllabic writings’, deals briefly with the cuneiform 
syllabaries such as Elamite, cuneiform Hittite, Urartean, Luwian, and 
Palaic. Then in the discussion of the West Semitic syllabaries, there 
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follows the unfolding of the argument for the syllabic nature of these 
writings discussed above. 

Chapter 5, ‘The alphabet’, begins with the ‘Oriental forerunners’ to 
the alphabet and continues on to the first example of a true alphabet, 
the Greek. Gelb here suggests that the typological sequence given 
earlier represents a unidirectional trend of development. It is worth 
quoting the paragraph in which he points this out. ‘‘What this principle 
(i.e. unidirectional development) means in the history of writing is 
that in reaching its ultimate development, writing, whatever its fore- 
runners may be, must pass through the stages of logography, syllabo- 
graphy, and alphabetography in this, and no other, order. Therefore, 
no writing can start with a syllabic or alphabetic stage unless it is 
borrowed, directly or indirectly, from a system which has gone through 
all the previous stages. A system of writing can naturally stop at one 
stage without developing farther. Thus, a number of writings stopped 
at the logographic or syllabic stage. The saying ‘natura non facit 
saltus’ can be applied to the history of writings in the sense that no 
stage of development can be skipped. Therefore, if it is accepted that 
logography develops first into syllabography, then the so-called 
Egyptian ‘alphabet’, which is developed from logography, cannot be 
an alphabet but must be a syllabary. There is no reverse development: 
an alphabet cannot develop into a syllabary, just as a syllabary 
cannot lead to the creation of logography. For this reason it is absurd 
to speak of the development of the Ethiopic (or Sanskrit) syllabaries 
from a Semitic alphabet. As shown in another place, both the Ethiopic 
and Sanskrit writings are further developments from a Semitic sylla- 
bary, which in turn, is a creation following the model of the Egyptian 
syllabary” (201). The proof of this unidirectional trend of development 
lies in the observation that there are no observed examples of reversed 
or skipped stages of development. 

Chapter 6, ‘Evolution of writing’, presents a summation of the 
systems of writing discussed earlier in the book in an attempt to 
classify the various writing systems of the world and forerunners of 
writing within the structural framework already mentioned. However, 
it would seem preferable to reverse the order of the two basic premises 
suggested for the analysis of writing systems and by such a reversal to 
indicate that the hypothesis of unidirectional development and the 
structural framework of writing systems result from the observation of 
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various systems and their underlying principles. Thus, by observing 
that “From the historical point of view the development is from the 
Egyptian through the West Semitic writing to the Greek writing”’ 
(given as premise II, p. 205) and by study of the inner principles of 
other writing systems and their developments, it may be stated that 
“From the point of view of the theory of writing the evolution is from 
a word-syllabic through a syllabic writing to an alphabetic writing” 
(given as premise I, p. 205). 

Chapter 7, ‘Modern writings among primitives’, briefly presents 
some information on such writing systems as Cherokee, Cree, Micmac, 
Alaska Eskimo, and Vai and Bamum in Africa. One of the con- 
cluding observations that ‘Judging by the great majority of writings 
discussed in this chapter, the syllabic stage is best suited for use among 
primitive societies” (211) is hardly justified considering the paucity of 
information given about them and in view of the the success achieved 
in many parts of the world in making ‘primitives’ literate in phonemic. 
orthographies. It is in this area that the weakest arguments in this 
book are to be found. The continual comparisons between ‘primitive’ 
societies and psychology with the psychology of children is not a 
sound procedure from the anthropological (or psychological) point of 
view. There is really no reason to suspect that the child in 20th 
century European-American society recapitulates in his own develop- 
ment the experiences of ‘primitive’ societies. Nor is there any reason 
to assume a simplicity of structure and organization in the psychology 
of either the child or the ‘primitive’. Anthropological and psycho- 
analytical literature have long demonstrated that adult observers 
have assumed simplicity and naiveté as convenient explanations for 
much more complex systems than could have been suspected. The 
interesting experiments of H. Bauer and J. de Groot which Gelb: 
describes (144) where children of school-age were instructed to invent 
alphabets prove chiefly that external similarity or even identity of 
symbols does not prove relationship of writing systems. In both these 
cases, the resultant inventions contained many signs which showed 
strikingly fortuitous similarity to West Semitic, Cretan, and Cypriote 
forms. However, the use of children in these experiments is a wholly 
secondary and incidental matter. Would an adult under the same 
circumstances have come to much different results? This reviewer tried 
just such an experiment with an adult and the result was much the 
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same as reported by Bauer and de Groot. Gelb’s essential point is 
therefore to be reiterated. “The whole question of the formal aspect 
of the Proto-Semitic and Semitic writings is of secondary importance in 
comparison with that of the origin of the inner structure of these 
writings. Different as these various writings appear in outer form, 
they are all identical in their most important inner structural charac- 
teristic: they all consist of a limited number of signs (22—30) each of 
which expresses the exact consonant, but does not indicate a vowel” 
(146—7). 

Another criticism that seems justified is the use of the term ‘primi- 
tive languages’ where the author clearly intends ‘languages of primi- 
tives’ or rather ‘languages of pre-literate societies’. In consideration of 
the vast amount of linguistic misinformation abroad in the world, it 
behooves one to take special care with such terms, either eliminating 
them altogether or else avoiding equivocation in their use. 

Chapter 8 poses the interesting and still baffling question of ‘mono- 
genesis or polygenesis of writing’. Although Gelb leaves the question — 
as he must — unanswered, one has the impression that he inclines 
toward the possibility of monogenesis at least for the Old World. 
Indeed, only recently a short note in a bibliography devoted to 
cuneiform studies1).quotes an article by R. von Heine-Geldern, 
China, die ostkaspische Kultur und die Herkunjt der Schrift, Paideuma 4 
(Bamberg 1950) 82 as follows: “.... es ergibt sich.mit hoher wahr- 
scheinlichkeit, dass alle altweltlichen Schriften letzten Endes von 
einer kleinasiatischen Schrift des 4. Jahrtausends abstammen 
diirften.”’ 

Chapter 9, ‘Writing and civilization’ (with its sub-headings: im- 
portance of writing, writing and speech, writing and art, writing and 
religion) covers in a very interesting manner a good deal of important 
material. The concluding chapter entitled ‘Future of writing’ is a 
summation of the author’s views and gives him an opportunity to 
mention and briefly discuss such topics as ‘visible speech’, analpha- 
betic notation, and the IPA system of writing. The book closes with 
a short section in which the terminology used throughout is collected 
and defined. This is followed by a rather complete bibliography ranging 
from works dealing with general problems and surveys to instructive 


1) A. Pohl, Keilschriftbibliographie 14, Ovientalia 21.337 (1952). 
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bibliographical reference for specific writing systems from all parts of 
the world. There are also ninety-five well chosen and well reproduced 
illustrations which enhance the prose accounts of particular problems. 

This review has attempted in general to give an overall picture of 
the contents of A study of writing pausing to comment, amplify, and 
criticize only at random. Any criticism offered here is written in a spirit 
of amplification with no intent to detract from the essential value and 
originality of this treatment of writing. There are still many chapters to 
be written, none the least of which is an adequate treatment of writing 
systems from the point of view of their expression of the phonemic 
systems of the languages for which they are used. Perhaps the long 
period of gestation in the writing of this book (to which Gelb alludes in 
the introduction) is to be blamed for the lack of consideration of 
phonemics in some areas where such a treatment would have been 
highly pertinent. It would be wholly superfluous to point out some 
minor typographical errors which will cause no trouble to any reader 
of this book. In this reviewer’s opinion, Gelb’s book represents a _ 
revolution in yet another philological domain pointing the way 
toward systematization, description, and analysis of writing systems. 
Gelb has succeeded admirably in laying the foundations to ‘gram- 
matology’. Let us now go on from here. 


Department of New Eastern Studies HERBERT H. PAPER 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


STYLISTIQUE ET ECONOMIE POLITIQUE 


Résumé 


L’auteur étend sa théorie de la valeur linguistique exposée dans l’article 
La notion de valeur en linguistique (Lingua III) sur les 
faits stylistiques. 


Si ‘tout ce qui compose un état de langue doit pouvoir étre ramené A 
une théorie des syntagmes et a une théorie des associations’ 1), mon 
article La notion de valeur en linguistique se 
rattache certainement a la seconde. J’ai montré cet article A un de mes 
collégues de la Faculté des Sciences Economiques — la matiére l’in- 
téressait assez pour éveiller son attention et provoquer sa critique —, 
et il m’a objecté que ma comparaison n’envisage que le cas ou le sujet 
achetant doit choisir entre objets disparates trouvés au marché, 
beurre, balais, clous, fichus par ex.; qu’elle néglige la possibilité de 
choix entre objets ayant a peu prés la méme valeur d’usage mais diffé- 
rant de qualité (beurre, huile, graisse, margarine par ex.) et, ce qui est 
capital, qu’elle ne tient pas compte des différences de prix entre 
ceux-ci, selon la qualité. Ce que tu nous racontes 1a, dit-il, c’est l’ ABC 
de l’économie politique dont nous, les économistes, ne pouvons pas 
étre satisfaits. Montre-nous plutdét les finesses de la comparaison en 
prenant en considération mes objections. Si tu trouves, tu as passé 
Vexamen chez moi. 

Il a raison, pensais-je. Effectivement, j’en suis a l’ABC. Il y a en 
effet la possibilité de choix, au marché comme dans la langue, des 
termes identiques de valeur d’usage, mais différant de qualité, de 
finesse et, par conséquent, de valeur d’échange ou de prix. Lorsque 
j’ai dit que la langue fournit au sujet parlant les signes pour les con- 
sommer dans la parole tout comme le marché aux légumes fournit a 
la cuisiniére les provisions dont elle fera le repas, je n’ai pas pensé a un 
cordon bleu qui ne prendra pas le premier beurre venu, mais n’aura 
de cesse avant de trouver le meilleur beurre du marché, le plus frais, 
le mieux battu: n’en est-il pas de méme lorsque le sujet parlant ne se 
contente pas du premier signe venu, du signe des plus communs, a prix 


1) F. de Saussure, CLG? p. 188. 
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‘bas’ ou le meilleur marché, mais cherche, en dégustant, des raffine- 
ments, des nuances, des effets spéciaux qu’il doit, par conséquent, 
payer plus cher... au prix de son travail, de son éducation et érudition, 
de son intelligence? Que devient alors notre théorie de la valeur? 
Elle passe, on le devine, a la stylistique dans le sens de Charles 
Bally. 

Economiste théorique et pratique, mon collégue est bon styliste et 
quelque peu poéte: poéte des Alpes, auteur d’un livre trés apprécié 
_au pays sur les Alpes ?), ce qui l’a amené a critiquer la crudité de ma 
comparaison. Il a eu bon flair: la comparaison de la notion de valeur 
en linguistique et en économie politique va beaucoup plus loin qu’on 
ne le pense. Si la stylistique, constituée et élaborée par Bally, 
recoit aujourd’hui son statut pragmatique au sein de la théorie du 
langage dont la théorie des associations fera un chapitre, c’est a un 
économiste de carriére qu’elle doit étre redevable 8). 


Ljubljana FRANCIS MIKUS © 


*) E. Lov8in, V Triglavu in njegovi soseSéini, Ljubljana 1946. 

*) Depuis la parution de mon premier article sur la valeur, j'ai pris con- 
naissance du mémoire Esquisse d’une théorie structurale 

de la littérature, TCL Copenhague, vol. V, p. 277 ss., dont ’auteur 

verra bien que par mon second article le pont est jeté entre la théorie du lan- 

gage et la théorie de la littérature. 


REVIEWS — COMPTES-RENDUS 


TH. SIMENSCHY: La construction du verbe dans les langues indo- 
européennes. Extrait du Bulletin de l'Institut de Philologie 
Roumaine, Iassy, vol. XIII. Iassy 1949. 

It has been a happy thought of professor Simenschy to devote a 
monograph to the construction of the verb in four of the principal 

-ancient Indo-European languages — for the too general title of this 
book requires this qualification —, languages other than Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic being only incidentally taken into account. 
The author has, moreover, succeeded in compiling a large amount 
of interesting facts and in arranging these in a very systematic way, 
not avoiding repetitions and cross references, and illustrating his 
argument by a sufficiency of original texts quoted in full. Not only 
in the introductory chapter, but also in other parts of the book he 
justly focuses attention on methodical problems, inserting critical 
remarks on opinions pronounced by the authors of grammars or on 
stray notes to be found in dictionaries which — as is well known to 
anyone interested in comparative syntax — are too often open to 
criticism. In doing so he has however not always succeeded in avoiding 
prolixity and discussions of a rather elementary character. 

In any account of the syntax of cases there must be a debt to 
predecessors: many observations and ‘rules’ formulated in this book 
cannot be considered to be the author’s ‘discoveries’ and those who 
are conversant with the languages mentioned above will immediately 
admit the correctness of most of Simenschy’s statements or recognize 
his ‘rules’ without having ever seen them expressed in the same precise 
form. But the very collecting and convenient arranging, the discussion 
of the manifold constructions and the endeavour to describe them 
systematically are much to the author’s credit. 

Although Simenschy is at all events no mere compiler it is in the 
‘opinion of the author of the present review to be regretted that he 
has too seldom attempted to arrive at a thorough understanding of . 
the constructions discussed, to account for their origin and function, 
to elucidate anomalies, in short to explain the facts which he has 
collected, arranged and described from the point of view of history, 
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of psychology, of semantics, of grammar, etc. Sometimes the very 
exposition of the facts does not even provide the reader with that 
sort of comprehensive survey which is necessary to enable him to dis- 


cover general principles and ways leading to a deeper understanding. — 
It is, for instance, stated that in the accusative the so-called appositio 
partitiva is much more frequent in Greek than in Latin (p. 172), but — 


no attempt is made to explain this point of difference, nor any reference 
given as to the distribution of the occurrences in the languages con-_ 
cerned or to the concurrent constructions. Many of the instances of 
similar constructions with two identical cases given on p. 153 ff. 


could have been illustrated by utilizing the data and the bibliographical — 


references collected by Havers, Handbuch der erklarenden Syntax, 
§ 47. A similar remark may be made in connection with the accusative 
attending gevyw etc.: the fact is stated (p. 101), but not commented 
upon. As to the Vedic vidh- in the supposed sense of “‘lacking’’, the 
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solution proposed by Geldner (Rig-veda I, p. 8) does not seem to have 


attracted the author’s attention. 

Thus, Simenschy has mainly limited himself to carefully analyzing, 
describing, and classifying the Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, and Gothic 
facts within the bounds of traditional Indo-European linguistics. 
It would, however, have been worth while to adduce material from 
modern languages and dialects, and from various non-Indo-European 
idioms in order to arrive at definite conclusions concerning the origin 
and character of some of the constructions which form the main 
subject of this book. In research work there is no use in -drawing 


artificial distinctions between ‘comparative’ and ‘general’ linguistics, — 


between the periods studied by those who apply themselves to Indo- 


European linguistic science, and the so-called modern languages, — 


between descriptive and historical methods. 

There are some points of minor importance where the reviewer does 
not agree with the author. On p. 60, § 87 the ‘rule’ — why not ‘tend- 
ency’ or another term to that effect, since the verb “‘tendre a’ is, 
here and elsewhere, used in formulating the “‘loi’’? — is presented: 
the strongest of two ‘psychological groups’ tends to eliminate the 
other when they ‘attract’ the same verb. In support of this thesis the 
author adduces the instance of the very numerous thematic verbs 
which, in his opinion, from the Indo-European period, reduced the 
comparatively small number of athematic verbs. But how are we to 
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know that the thematic formations always were the more numerous 
group? The very trend of the historical facts (continuous reduction 
of the athematic class and increase of the number of thematic verbs) 
prevents us from supposing this process to have been without a be- 
ginning. Without denying that the power of number was the de- 
_terminant factor in the (later pre-historic and) historical periods, we 
shall do well to search for other factors which determined the thematic 
_verbs to grow in importance and to eliminate other forms. Such factors 
must have been the increasing use of the so-called secondary conju- 
gations, denominatives, and other categories of preponderatingly 
thematic stems. There are reasons to suppose that these verbs came 
- constitute rather numerous groups of new forms which, under the 
influence of analogical processes, and meeting the demand of cultural 
‘progress, did not often supplant older athematic synonyms or ety- 
mological relatives. We must, moreover, not overlook the fact that 
it is not the absolute number of different forms which in the first 
place turns the scale in processes of this kind, but the frequency of 
of their occurrence. 

It seems doubtful whether the author (p. 111) is right in contending 
that the double accusative attending verbs for “dressing’’ is an evident 
case of analogy on the model of the same construction of the verbs for 
“undressing”. In Sanskrit the usual complement of vas-vaste ‘‘to 
put on, wear’ is from the beginning the accusative indicating the 
article of dress: vaste vastrani, valkalam; similarly, the Av. vah-; 
in Greek gota, évvvua are likewise followed by the accusative of the 
object: yAaivag ed efuévor, and so is évdvouar. It seems reasonable to 
suppose the construction of the middle forms which were in frequent 
use — and to which we intend to revert at an early date — to have 
exerted influence on that of the corresponding active forms. 

Too much importance seems to have been attached (p. 26; 38 
145, and elsewhere) to the difference between a transitive and an 
intransitive construction. The question as to the various accusative 
categories attending verbs and the so-called transitive or intransitive 
character of forms belonging to this class of words has often been 
much complicated by introducing arguments and distinctions of a 
logical rather than linguistic order. Authors did not always realize 
that the variety of traditional terms (accusative of direction, of relation, 
of direct object etc.) does not denote various functions of this case, 
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but essentially expresses relations between the idea conveyed by the 
verb and the noun attending it, relations which are determined by 
the former, i.e. by the ‘notional’ category to which the verb belongs. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the author is right in using the 
term ‘attraction’”’ on so large a scale. Such instances as RV. 1, 45, 6 
and 3, 42, 3, discussed on p. 168, should in any case be rather considered 
in the light shed on these constructions by Fraenkel, KZ. 53, p. 60f., 
and Havers, Handbuch, p. 8. — In connection with the erroneous 
statement regarding formulas such as the Lat. saecula saeculorum 
(p. 127) the reader should be referred to Lejay, in the Bulletin d’an- 
cienne littérature et d’archéologie chrétiennes 1912, p. 233. — In con- 
sidering such cases as are for instance discussed on p. 97 (§ 144), the 
caesura can, and often should, be taken into account in order to find 
out which term belongs to which. In other cases parallel texts showing 
the same or similar ‘formulas’ may be of use. As to RV. 3, 5, 2: cf. 6, 
44, 13 girbhih + gen. pers. (grynatam); the adjective namasya- is _ 
elsewhere not accompanied by any complement, so that the conclusion 
must be that 3, 5, 2 the genitive stot?nam is not likely to belong to 
namasya-. — In connection with the construction of the verb 7s- 
tste + gen. or acc. the author suggests translating the well-known 
stanza SvUp. 3, 15 (= RV. 10, 90, 2 etc.) as follows: ‘‘L’Ame est le 
maitre de cet Univers, de ce qui a été et de ce qui sera, et de l’im- 
mortalité’’. The reviewer is, however, not able to see the compelling 
force of the argument based on RV. 7, 32, 18: the fact that etdvat in 
the latter passage is an accusative does not prevent us from regarding 
tdam sarvam in the former as a nominative. The usual interpretation 
seems right: “‘The ‘soul’ (purusa-) is this all, that has been and that 
will be; and he is the lord of immortality...’’ — p. 164 RV. 7, 4, 6 
means “‘(Agni) is able to give a wealth of. . .’’ — p. 30: Nala 2,5 the loc. 
naresvare must be taken as dependent on asvasthim (nalanimittam 
Nil.). — p. 105 the etymology: Sevowat: Skt. dira- is not generally 
accepted. — p. 106 &uetSw is usually connected with the Lat. migrare. 
— The development of the highly frequent Sanskrit construction of 
the genitive ‘instead of a dative’ (Speyer, Ved. wu. Skt. Syntax, § 71 £.), 
touched upon on p. 50 f. deserved a more ample discussion. — Some 
instances have not been well chosen. Thus RV. 3, 33, 10 (p. 182) 
does not contain two synonyms, anasd and rathena being words for 
“‘a cart’’ and “a light two-wheeled chariot for war and sport’’ re- 
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spectively. — Too much value is attached by the author to the factor 
often called rhythm, but not seldom rather to be defined as versi- 
fication (e.g. p. 29). — Elsewhere (e.g. p. 187 ff.) he seems to be 
too ready to admit an ellipsis without entering into a discussion of 
the question whether there is always sufficient evidence of the complete 
‘non-elliptical’ construction (cf. also p. 82). — Professor Simenschy 
is on the other hand right in warning against the practice of some 
linguists and philologists of interpreting various constructions in 
ancient texts along their own logical lines, on the implicit, but un- 
warrantable, assumption that the author himself always conceived 
the relation between the elements of the sentence in such a manner as 
would seem most natural to us (p. 67 f.). 


Utrecht J. Gonpa 


F. SOMMER: Zum Zahlwort. Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil. hist. Klasse 1950, 7, 
Miinchen 1951. 

In this elaborate and penetrating re-examination of some points 
in connection with the Indo-European numerals, which have often 
proved vexatious to those scholars who concerned themselves with 
this subject, the German savant shows that in the domain of IE 
comparative linguistics many problems on which vast amounts of 
material and numerous opinions have been published, are always 
open to reconsideration. By posing new questions, by focusing the 
attention on aspects hitherto neglected, and by propounding original 
and constructive solutions, he has doubtless cleared up some knotty 
points and combated traditional views which on careful reflection 
must, at least in the main, be regarded as untenable. His book, 
moreover, deepens our insight into the formation of the numerals 
between 10 and 100 and into the presumed problem of the complex 
character of the ancient IE numeration. 

Starting from an ample discussion of the Aeschylean édou- = 
éxta- Sommer defends the plausible theory that é8dounxovt% was 
not derived from the ordinal @@3ou0¢, but from the cardinal number: 
*septm-é-kmta, that the Greek numerals for 80 and 90 can be ex- 
plained in a similar way and that the history of the corresponding 
terms in Italian, Celtic, and Tocharian must, in the main, have 
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run parallel. The German decads 70—90 were, according to Sommer, 
comparatively ancient forms, modelled on *teyunton yundan (Got. 
tathuntéhund) ‘(xd tév) SexaSwv éxatdv’’ which, he holds, owed its 
existence to the fact that the ancient term for 100 was widely used for 
the great or long 100, ie. 120. The decads 70—90 deriving from a 
uniform group of digits (7—9) and ending in téhund could offer re- 
sistance to the spread of the younger type Got. twai tigjus — saths 
tigqus. 

Rather than follow the author in every line of reasoning and 
expressing doubt or agreement with regard to questions of secondary 
importance, I would insist here on a point which had arrested my 
attention in the very year in which Sommer’s book was in course of 
publication and a reconsideration of which had led me to essentially 
similar conclusions. According to the traditional view the prehistoric 
IE system of numeration was obviously the decimal, but not in 
a completely unmixed form: there are, it is held, some traces of an 
intrusion of a sexagesimal system with its grouping by dozens or 
sixties. The main argument for this supposed irregularity which was 
often explained by, or at least connected with, ancient Sumerian- 
Accadian influences (see e.g. Schrader-Nehring, Reallexikon, II, 
p- 672 ff.) was derived from differences in structure of the decads 
under and above 60 (if it is permitted roughly to condense the relative 
facts). If, however, Sommer is right in his explanation of the above © 
numerals they are the result of natural linguistic developments in 
the individual languages and this argument in favour of sexagesimal 
influences cannot remain valid. 

It would appear that Sommer is correct in the assumption that 
the special value attached (mainly in ‘commercial circles’) to the 
numbers 12 and 120 was largely due to the widespread custom of 
giving a surplus or agio. As I have attempted to show elsewhere 
(Reflections on the numerals ‘‘one’’ and ‘‘two’’ in IE languages, Utrecht 
1953, p. 46f.), the extra unit given into the bargain was not always 
an arithmetical one; it could be two. In India such numbers as 32, 
62, 92 were widely used when a round number (with a surplus) was 
meant, or when a traditionally fixed number of entities was in- 
dicated. In ancient German folklore and superstition the numbers 
22, 32, 42, 72 not unfrequently occur. Apart from this the great 
divisibility of 12 and 120 may have played a réle. 
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We can agree with Sommer’s opinion that the use, and even a 
rather frequent use, of terms like dozen etc. does not necessarily 
imply the existence of a more or less complete duodecimal system, 
or even some form of influence exerted by the Babylonian civilization 
on the IE world (cf. p. 61 ff.). In refuting various theories to the 
contrary he seems, however, too much inclined to undervalue the 
significance of particular methods of counting and reckoning under 
non-modern cultural circumstances. We often see that a prevailing 
(decimal) system is more or less incidentally mingled with elements 
belonging to other (non-decimal) methods of counting. It is for instance 
a well-known fact that various peoples, e.g. the Ewe-speaking Africans, 
bend down the fingers of the left and those of the right hand, and, 
if need be, also the toes, considering ‘“‘a complete man’’, i.e. 20 a sort 
of numerical unit. But this practice and the importance attached to 
the number 20 does not prevent the same peoples from tying cowries 
in chains of 35 (or other numbers) and from using these chains as 
superior units. In counting small objects they may take five at a time 
and place them in rows of 7 or 8 heaps. In the Pacific groups of 5 are 
usual, but these are often taken 4 times to form a higher unit (I refer 
to the literature on the subject mentioned in my above book on the 
IE numerals ‘one’ and ‘‘two’’). Although the decimal system is 
widely current in Indonesian idioms there are, incidentally, numerals 
of a peculiar character which teach us that higher units other than 
10 may have had some influence in building up the system. In Ngad’a 
(Flores) 6=5+1, 7=5+2, 8=2 x 4. In Sedik (Formosa) 6 
is based on 3, and 8 on 4 (see also my paper ‘Varia over Indonesische 
telwoorden, in the Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde 109, 
p. 24 ff.). These anomalies, especially those concerning the lower 
numerals, can sometimes be explained from the original incompleteness 
of the numerical system or from native methods of counting and 
bartering. The conclusion may be that the incidental occurrence 
of non-decimal units in IE languages does not necessarily presuppose 
foreign influences. Passing mention may, in this connection, be 
made of ‘non-duodecimal’ units, met with in IE languages and in- 
dependent of the decimal system. Apart from the much discussed 
okto[u], which was supposed to be a dual of ‘four’ — this point is not 
discussed by Sommer —, such terms as the Greek neyraCew “to 
count on the five fingers, to count by fives, to count” and the well- 
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known Skt. pankti- “a row or collection of 5, the number 5’’ and 
hence “company, group of persons etc.”’, like the symbolical, round 
and ‘holy’ numbers of various character and application, show the 
predilection of ancient and modern speech-communities for special 
arithmetical units different from those which are characteristic of the 
prevailing numerical system. 

I for one would also attach some value to the morphological and 
apparently etymological identity of Skt. sasti- “60”, YAv. xSvasti- 
“60” and Slav. sésti ‘‘a group of 6”, the same type of noun being 
represented by Skt. pankti- “a group of 5’’, which can be regarded 
as identical with Olcel. fimt ‘“‘a number of five, five days’’. The con- 
clusion drawn by Debrunner-Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. III, p. 369, 
that the type Skt. sasti-, saptati- etc. originally was a collective 
deriving from the base numbers 6, 7 etc. must, in my opinion, be 
endorsed. Their existence leads us to the supposition that they ori- 
ginally served to denote, in an elliptical way, 6 or 7 decads (cf. also 
Lat. decies < centena milia > sestertium; Dan. halvtreds< indstyve >; 
see also Fraenkel, JF. 41, p. 411 ff.). That the ancients in counting 
often resorted to decads and similar groups also appears from such 
Vedic phrases as nava navatayah “nine nineties’ = 810; asitibhis 
tusrbih “‘three eighties’? = 240; dasatir dasa = 1000 etc., beside 
which we also find tvisapta 3 xX 7 = 21 etc. 

An important point, which does not seem to be sufficiently empha- 
sized in Sommer’s book, concerns the fact that it was not possible 
to express the higher decads (above 40) in the same way as e.g. 30: 
*triaknta “three decads’’, because *penke “five” etc. were not declinable. 
The view formulated by Brugmann in the first edition of his Grundriss 
(II, 2, p. 489) with regard to an originally uniform set of decads 20—90 
is indeed untenable, but it seems, nevertheless, to have been present 
at the back of the mind of more than one scholar who attempted to 
uphold the ‘Babylonian thesis’. 

In refuting the arguments usually adduced in favour of foreign 
sexagesimal influences in Ancient Europe and Indo-European Asia 
(p. 69 ff.) the anthor is no doubt often right. It cannot reasonably 
be maintained that 60 played an important part as a round or special 
number. The squares of 6 or 12 were not usual, und above 60 the 
decimal, not a duodecimal or sexagesimal method of counting was 
adopted. Sommer ought, however, to extend his critical acumen also 
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to the Roman system characterized by the ds concept: the unit 
consisting of 12 parts (uncia), bés standing for 2/,; of a twelvefold 
whole, dédrans for °/,, etc. (cf. Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym. 89; 1318 f.; 
1323). Being abnormal from the point of view of Latin morphology 
these terms seem to prove the existence of a duodecimal principle 
applied at least in connection with a monetary unit and system, and 
to a high degree of probability introduced from a foreign civilization. 
Some appropriate remarks could also have been added with re- 
ference to the term oéccoc “‘the number 60, the ‘Schock’”’, the old 
exaggerated views on which seemed still to linger on in Schrader- 
Nehring, o.c., II, 673 f. (cf. also Meringer, JF. 16, p. 166 ff.). It was 
a completely unwarranted thesis to hold that this term, which does 
not occur in classical and post-classical Greek, already existed in 
prehistoric IE languages. Direct evidence of this word being very 
scanty it would be dangerous to follow Schrader-Nehring and others 
in deducing its temporary occurrence on IE territory from such terms 
as the Germ. Schock, Dan. skok; dozen; long hundred etc. in various 
languages. Since, moreover, the ‘Babylonian influence’ was generally 
held to have been especially connected with chronology, the chro- 
nological concepts of the prehistoric and ancient ‘Indo-European 
peoples’ might be expected to have shown traces of Semitic influence 
and a more developed, uniform, and systematic character. The seven 
days’ week and the hour of 60 minutes were however introduced in 
comparatively recent times. 


Utrecht J. GONDA 


Rospert A. HALt Jr.: Hungarian Grammar. Supplement to 
Language Vol. 20, no. 4. Language Monograph no. 21. 
Baltimore, 1944. 91 p. 

This book, a rewritten edition of the same author’s Analytical 
Grammar of the Hungarian Language (Language Monograph no. 18, 
_ 1938), is written ‘“‘to fill the need for a descriptive, scientific grammar 
of Hungarian in English” (9). It has a less traditional appearance 
than the first edition but does not seem to be intended as a contri- 
bution to general linguistics. The traditional grammatical framework 
has got some modernistic retouch but consistent definitions are 


lacking. 
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“The entire analysis has been placed on a phonemic basis.... 
and extensive use has been made of morphophonemic analysis and 
symbolism” (9). One of the most striking features of the book is 
indeed the extensive use of the concept ‘‘auxiliary vowel’. In order 
to leave a zero-ending and /k/ as the invariable possessive suffixes 
of the 3. p. singular and plural respectively the author applies this 
term not only to the /o/ of forms like /dolgok/ ‘things’, /dolgom/ ‘my 
thing’ but, e.g., also to the /a/ of /dolga/ ‘his thing’, /dolgaim/ ‘my 
things’, /dolgai/ ‘his things’, /dolgaik/ ‘their things’ and the /u/ of 
/dolguk/ ‘their thing’ (29). Thus, in the same paradigme, there are 
two zero-endings (cp. /dolog/ ‘thing’) and two /k/ suffixes, differen- 
tiated by the ‘‘auxiliary vowels’’. (A less preposterous way of putting 
it would be to say that /dolga/ and /dolguk/ have the same endings 
as the non-possessive forms /dolog/ and /dolgok/, viz. zero and /k/ 
respectively, but a different stem indicating possession and that the 
first mentioned variant of this stem in most — but not in all — cases _ 
also appears before the suffix /i/ ‘possessed plural’, while /dolgom/ 
and the like have the same stem as the non-possessive /dolgok/.) The 
author recognizes the “semantic weight” of ‘“‘the auxiliary vowel 
_ between tense-sign and personal ending” in verbal forms but, “‘to 
preserve regularity of treatment’’, prefers “‘to treat all such cases 


under the regular heading of auxiliary vowels.... rather than to 
consider them as part of the personal ending’”’ (36—7). Thus the 
“auxiliary vowels play a great, but somewhat confused, réle...."’ (39). 


Case suffixes (‘‘pure-relational noun-suffixes’) are classified in 
terms of the appearance or non-appearance of an “‘auxiliary vowel” 
and of “‘the vowel morphophoneme they contain” (32—3). The author 
indicates the cases of a corresponding stem followed by possessive 
suffixes (e.g. bennem ‘in me’, corresponding to -ban, -ben ‘in’) but 
seems to lay more stress on the quasi-alphabetical listing. The differ- 
ence in distributional relation to number is not mentioned, and the 
suffix -wl, -dil is listed both under inflection (33) and word-formation 
(65), without any apparent justification. 

In a short grammar of a well known language like Hungarian, 
written by an author who is not a specialist in the field, one does not 
expect new facts. Since, however, the main justification for a book 
like this is the use that a non-specialist may make of it for general 
purposes, one does expect a more careful compilation from the sources 
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than the present author has made, e.g., in the phonology, quoted as 
a model in Kenneth L. Pike’s Phonemics (191—4). The listing of a 
cluster /dj/ (17) may be seen from a subsequent correct statement 
(20) to be due to careless transposition of the traditional orthography, 
but a general reader may not look up a Hungarian dictionary to check 
the entire listing of consonant clusters, a trouble which the author 
does not seem to have taken. The omission of word-initial clusters 
like /kv/, /sv/ or /2n/ may be due to the fact that they occur in loan 
words only, although this is also the case with the majority of the 
word-initial clusters listed. Harder to justify is the omission, fatal 
to a possible structural restatement, of word-final clusters exemplified 
(in the author’s notation) by the following words: /nemz/ ‘procreates’, 
/peenz/ ‘money’, /ajaanl/ ‘recommends’, /kort/ ‘a drink’, /borz/ 
‘badger’, /t6rz/ ‘trunk’, /olc/ ‘eight’, /palack/ ‘bottle’. The convenient 
statement that “all phonemes may occur single or in geminate clus- 
ters’’ (13) depends on the description of dz as short in cases like edzent, 
bodza (14, here in traditional orthography), which is at variance 
with a subsequent statement (46, § 2.361) and, more seriously, with 
the reliable sources. 

Robert A. Hall Jr.’s book, of course, is not without its merits and 
may be used with caution but it is not the kind of work that one 
expects from a coeditor of Language, and the need for a descriptive, 
scientific grammar of Hungarian in English is still to be filled. 


Oslo Knut BERGSLAND 
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James E. Iannucci, Lexical Number in Spanish Nouns, With Reference to 
their English Equivalents. University of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Romance Langauges, Philadelphia 1952. Series in Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Extra Series No. 12. 80 pp. 


GENERAL LINGUISTICS 


Eugenio Coseriu, Sistema, Norma y Habla, (with a summary in German). 
Universidad de la Republica, Facultad de Humanidades y Ciencias, Instituto 
de Filologia, Departamento de Linguistica. Montevideo, Uruguay, 1952. 
71 ; 

Hans Glinz, See GERMAN. 

Willem A. Grootaers, See CHINESE. 

Petar Guberina, Povezanost jezitnih elemenata (La solidarité des éléments 
du language). Matica Hrvatska, Zagreb, 1952, 433 pp. (Avec un résumé en 
frang¢ais). 

Petar Guberina, Zuuk i pokret u jeziku (Le son et le mouvement dans le 
language). Matica Hrvatska, Zagreb, 1952. 222 pp. (Avec un résumé en 
frangais). 

Petar Guberina, Problem ,,slaganja vremena’’ (Le probléme de la concordance 
des temps). Tirage a part du Rad Jugoslavenske akademije znanosti i um- 
jetnosti, No. 282. Zagreb 1951. p. 33—74. 

Gustave Guillaume, See STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS. 

Einar Haugen, See BILINGUALISM. 

Luigi Heilmann, See ETRUSCAN. 

W. Gs Hellinga, See Tak1-TAkI. 

Louis Hjelmslev, Prolegomena to a Theory of Language, Translated by 
Francis J. Whitfield. Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and 
Linguistics, Memoir 7 of the International Journal of American Linguistics. 
Supplement to Vol. 19, No. 1, January 1953. Waverly Press Inc. Baltimore 2, 
Md. Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves. 92 pp. $ 3.00. 

A. G. F. van Holk, See Russian. 

_ W. Hz. A. Koenraads, Studien tiber Sprachikonomische Entwicklungen im 
Deutschen. (Diss.) Meulenhoff, Amsterdam 1953. 191 pp. _ ; 
Francis Miku8, Edward Sapir et la Syntagmatique. Offprint from Cahiers 
Ferdinand de Saussure 11, 1953. p. 11—30. 

F. Panse, G. Kandler, A. Leischner, Klinische und sprachwissenschaftliche 
Untersuchungen zum Agrammatismus. Heft 48 der Schrifttenreihe ‘Arbeit 
und Gesundheit’. Georg Thieme Verlag, Stuttgart 1952. 72 pp. Price Kart. 
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Luis Juan Piccardo, El Concepto de ‘‘Partes de la Oracidn”’ (With a summary 
in English). Universidad de la Republica. Facultad de Humanidades y 
Ciencias. Instituto de Filologia-Departamento de Linguistica. Montevideo, 
Uruguay, 1952. 17 pp. 

Vittore Pisani, See GENERAL WORKS. 

LiL ES Rens; See TARI-TAEr 

Results of the Conference of Anthropologists and Linguists, by Claude Lévy- 
Strauss, Roman Jakobson, C. F. Voegelin and Thomas A. Sebeok. Supplement 
to International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 19, No. 2, Apirl 1953. 
Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, Memoir 8. 
Waverly Press, Baltimore 1953. 67 pp. 

Dr. C. H. van Schooneveld, See RUSSIAN. 

Morris Swadesh, Lexico-Statistic Dating of Prehistoric Ethnic Contacts, with 
Special Reference to North American Indians and Eskimos. Reprint from: 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 96, No. 4, August 
1952. p. 452—463. 

B. Th. M. Tervoort S.J., See STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS. 


GENERAL WORKS 


John B. Carroll, The Study of Language. A Survey of Linguistics and Related 
Disciplines in America. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1953. 
289 pp. Price $ 4.75. Distributed in Great Britain by Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, London. 

Mykhaylo Drahomanoy, A Symposium and Selected Writings. The Annals ~ 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences in the U.S., Vol. II, Spring 
1952) Now lit(3): 

114 West 26th St., New York 1, N.Y. 225 pp. Single Copy $ 3.00. 

Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal. Tomo III. Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas. Patronato Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo, Madrid 
1952. 658 pp. Id. Tomo IV, 1953, 629 pp. 

Henri Frei, Le livre des deux mille phrases, 1: La méthode des dictionnaires 
de phrases, II: Questionnaire de deux mille phrases selon le parler d’un 
Parisien. Société de publications romanes et frangaises sous la direction de 
Mario Roques. XL, Genéve, Libraire Droz, 8, Rue Verdaine. 1953. 92 pp. 

Les langues du monde, par un groupe de linguistes, sous la direction de 
A. Meillet et Marcel Cohen. Société de linguistique de Paris. Nouvelle édition 
1952. Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 13, Quai Anatole-France, 
Paris 7e. 1296 pp. + 21 maps. 

Jean Perrot, La Linguistique. Presses Universitaires de France, 108, Bou- 
levard Saint-Germain, Paris, 1953. 136 pp. 

Prof. Dr G. G. Kloeke, Verzamelde Opstellen. Serie: Taalkundige Uitgaven 
van Noord en Zuid Nr. 3. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1952. 227 PP. j 
Price f 12.50. 

Vittore Pisani, Allgemeine und Vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft-Indo- 
geymanistik. Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte, Geisteswissenschaftliche 
Reihe Band 2. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr Karl Hénn. A. Francke Ag. 
tonne Bern, 1953. S. Fr. 19.50. Julius Pokorny, Keltologie. Id. Together 

99 pp. 

J. P. Vinay, La Section de Linguistique, Bilan de Cinq Années. Université 
de Montréal, Faculté des Lettres. Publication de la Section de Linguistique, 
Philologie et Phonétique Expérimentale, Série II, No. 2, 1953. 2900 Bd. du 
Mont-Royal, C.P. 6128, Montréal. 


LINGUISTIC GEOGRAPHY 
Halvor Dalene, Lydverket i Solumsmdlet. Skrifter fra Norsk Malforearkvi 
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ved Sigurd Kolsrud, III. Oslo, Universiteitsbiblioteket, D 
42 B. 1985. 98 po , Drammensvegen 
Josef Hanika, Siedlungsgeschichte und Lautgeographie des Deutschen Hau- 
landes in dey Mittelslowaket. Institut fiir Kultur- u. Sozialforschung, Miinchen 
22, Ludwigstr. 14, Eing. III, 1952. 145 pp. 
Prof. Dr G. G. Kloeke, See GENERAL WorKs. 


ONOMASTICS 


Josef Hanika, See Lincuistic GEOGRAPHY. 

Miguel Romera-Navarro, See SPANISH. 
_ Jaroslav B. Rudnyc’kyj, Nazvy ‘‘Halytyna” 7 “Volyn’” (The names “‘Ga- 
licia’’ and “‘Volynia’”’) Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences. Onomastica 
No. 3. Winnipeg, Man. 1952. 32 pp. 

J. van der Schaar, Uit de Wordingsgeschiedenis dey Hollandse Doop- en 
Familienamen. (Diss.) Assen, van Gorcum & Comp. N.V. 1953. 208 pp. 

Jean Séguy, Les noms populaires des plantes dans les Pyrénées Centrales. 
Consejo superior de investigaciones cientificas. Monografias del Instituto de 
Estudios Pirenaicos, Barcelona 1953. 444 pp. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 


James C. O’Flaherty, Unity and Language: A Study in the Philosophy of 
Johann Georg Hamann. University of North Carolina Studies in the Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures. Chapel Hill. Number Six, 1952. 121 pp. 


PHONEMICS 


A. Cohen, The Phonemes of English. (Diss). Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague 
1952, 127 pp. 

Eli Fischer-Jorgensen, The. Phonetic Basis for Identification of Phonemic 
Elements. Reprint from The Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
Vol. 24, No. 6, p. 611—617, November 1952. 

Eli Fischer- Jorgensen, On the Definition of Phoneme Categories on a Distri- 
butional Basis. Offprint from Acta Linguistica VII (1952), p. 8—39. 

Luigi Heilmann, See ETRUSCAN. 

Roman Jakobson, C. Gunnar M. Fant, Morris Halle, Preliminaries to 
Speech Analysis. The Distinctive Features and their Correlates. Technical 
Report No. 13, May 1952, Second Printing with additions and corrections. 
Acoustics Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 58 pp. 

André Martinet, Celtic Lenition and Western Romance Consonants. Reprint 
from Language, Vol. 28, No. 2, Part 1, April—June 1952, p. 192—217. 

André Martinet, Function, Structure, and Sound Change. Reprint from 
Word, Vol. 8, No. 1, April 1952, 32 pp. 

C. R. Sankaran, M. A., Phonemics of Old Tamil. Deccan College Monograph 
Series: 7. Deccan College Research Institute, Yeravda, Poona 6, India, 
1951.71 pp. Price Rs. 8/-. 

G. R. Shipman, See FRENCH. 


_ PHONETICS 


L. F. Brosnahan, Some Old English Sound Changes. Cambridge, W. Heffer 
and Sons Ltd. 1953. 141 pp. Price 10/6d. 

Eli Fischer-Jorgensen, Om Stemthedsassimilation. Offprint from Festskrift 
til. L. Hammerich, 13 Juli 1952, p. 116-129. 

Goran Hammerstrém, Etude de Phonétique Auditive sur les Parlers de 
Ll Algarve. Uppsala-Stockholm, Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri A.B. LS. 


187 pp. 
8 
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SCRIPT 


I. J. Gelb, A Study of Writing. The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 295 pp. Price $ 5.00. 


SEMANTICS 
A. G. F. van Holk, See Russian. 


SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


Panse, Kandler and Leischner, See GENERAL LINGUISTICS. 
B. Th. M. Tervoort S.J., See STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS. 


STILISTICS 


S. Dresden, Stylistique et Science de la Littévature. Reprint from Neophilolo- 
gus, Allard Pierson Stichting, Afdeling voor Moderne Literatuurwetenschap, 
Universiteit van Amsterdam, No. 26. Wolters, Groningen-Djakarta. 1953. 
15 pp. 

anny Kerkhoff, Innere Form als Grundbegriff der Stilistik. Lezing voor het 
Nederlands Philologencongres gehouden op 18 April 1952. Reprint from 
Levende Talen, Dec. 1952. p. 433—443. 

Emmy Kerkhoff, Wegen naar het Taalkunstwerk. Rede bij de opening van 
het 39ste studiejaar van de School voor Taal- en Letterkunde te Den Haag, ~ 
19 September 1953. P. Noordhoff N.V. Groningen-Djakarta. 17 pp. 

Giinther Miiller, Aufbauformen des Romans. Reprint fr. Neophilologus. 
Allard Pierson Stichting, Afdeling voor Moderne Literatuurwetenschap, 
Universiteit van Amsterdam, No. 27. Wolters, Groningen-Djakarta, 1953. 
16 pp. 

chr. J. M. Nienaber, Die Taal as Tolk: ’n Stilistiese Analise (van Maria 
deur Elisabeth Eybers). Diss. Pretoria (stencilled), 1953. 173 pp. 

W. Ph. Pos, Stvuctuur en Partituury van het Drama. Born, Assen, 1953. 19 pp. 

Herbert Seidler, Allgemeine Stilistik. Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, Gottingen 
Postfach 77. 1953. 366 pp. Price D.M. 24,80. 

C. F. P. Stutterheim, Problemen dey Litervatuurwetenschap. Uitgeversmij. 
N.V. Standaard-Boekhandel. Antwerpen—Amsterdam, 1953. 261 pp. 


STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS 


Hans Glinz, See GERMAN. 

Gustave Guillaume, La langue est-elle ou n’est-elle pas un systéme? Cahiers 
de linguistique structurale publiés sous les auspices de la faculté des lettres 
de l’université Laval. No. 1. Les presses universitaires Laval, Québec—Canada, 
1952. 20 pp. 

André Martinet, See PHONEMICs. 

B. Th. M. Tervoort S.J., Structurele Analyse van Visueel Taalgebruik binnen 
een Groep Dove Kinderen. I: Tekst, 308 pp. II: Materiaal, Registers etc., 
188 pp. (Diss.) Noord-Hollandse Uitgevers Maatschappij, Amsterdam. 1953. 


VARIA 


Maria Rosa Alonso, El poema de Viana. Estudio histérico-literario de un 
poema épico del siglo XVII. C.S.I.C., Madrid 1952. 697 pp. 

Memoria de la Biblioteca Universitaria de Madrid, Ano 1951. Estades, 
Madrid 1952. 32 pp. 

Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada, El Antijovio. Edicién Dirigida por Rafael 
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Torres Quintero. Estudio Preliminar por Manuel Ballesteros Gaibrois. Pu- 
blicaciones del Instituto Caro y Cuervo X, Apartado Postal 2950, Bogota— 
Colombia, 1952. 637 pp. 

Benvenuto Terracini, Conflictos de lenguas y de cultura. Ediciones Iman, 
Buenos Aires 1951. 229 pp. 

P. J. H. Vermeeren, De Bibliotheca Neerlandica Manuscripta van Willem 
Vreese. (Diss.) N.V. Lumax, Utrecht, 1953. 236 pp. 

Archer Woodford, Obras de Juan de Cueto y Mena. Edicién critica con 
introduccién y notas. Prélogo de José Manuel Rivas Sacconi. Publicaciones 
del Instituto Caro y Cuervo IX, Bogotaé 1952. XX XIX + 315 pp. 


AFRIKAANS 


Meyer de Villiers, M. A., Ph. D., Wevkwoordsvorme in Afrikaans in die 
Verlede Tyd. (The Relation between the Afrikaans Verb Form and Time, 
referring particularly to the Past). Annale van die Universiteit van Stellen- 
bosch, Jaargang XXVI, Reeks B. No. 1, 1951. 92 pp. Price 6/-. 


ALTAIC LANGUAGES 


G, J. Ramstedt, Einfiihrung in die Altaische Sprachwissenschaft. 11: Formen- 
lehre, Bearb. u. Herausgeg. von Pentti Aalto. (Mémoires de la Société Finno- 
Ougrienne 104: 2). Helsinki 1952. Soumalais—Ugrilainen Seura. 262 pp. 
Price FMK 1000. 


AUSTRONESIAN LANGUAGES 


. C. Anceaux, The Wolio Language, Outline of Grammatical Description 
and Texts (Diss.) Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde No. XI. N.V. De Nederlandse Boek- en Steendrukkerij 
wen. EH. L. Smits, The Hague 1952. 93 pp. 

Clifford H. Prater, Jr., See ENGLISH. 


AYMARA 
Thomas A. Sebeok, Aymara “Little Red Ridinghood”’ with Morphological 
Analysis. Offprint from Archivum Linguisticum Vol. III, Fasc. I., p. 53-69. 
Thomas A. Sebeok, Materials for an Aymara Dictionary. Offprint from 
Journal de la Société des Américanistes, Nouvelle Série, t. XL, 1951, p. 89— 
151. 


BANTU 

Lester L. N. Komba, Ukawamba, Edited by Guy Atkins, M.A., D. Phil. 
Annotated African Texts II: Cewa. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, Cape Town, London, 1953. 134 pp. Price 4/6 net. . 

Bennet E. Malekebu, Uykhoswe Waanyanja. Annotated African Texts I: 
Mananja. Edited by Guy Atkins, M.A., D. Phil. Oxford University Press. 
(Amen House, Warwick Square, London E.C. 4), Cape Town/London 1952. 
124 pp. 4/6 net. 


BRAZILIAN PORTUGUESE 
Henry R. Kahane and Harriett S. Hutte, See RoMANCE LINGUISTICS. 


CELTIC LANGUAGES 


André Martinet, See PHONEMICS. 
Julius Pokorny, See GENERAL WORKS. 
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CHEREMIS 


Thomas A. Sebeok, The Structure and Content of Cheremis Charms. (Part 
One). Reprint from Anthropos, International Review of Ethnology and 
Linguistics Vol. 48, 1953. p. 369—388. 


CHINESE 


Willem A. Grootaers, C.1.C.M., Initial ‘‘pa’’ in a Shansi Dialect. A Problem 
of Grammar. Repr. fr. T’Oung Pao, Vol. XLII, Livrl 1—2. E. J. Brill, Leiden. 


69 pp. 


CREOLE LANGUAGES 


Robert A. Hall Jr., See HAITIAN CREOLE. 

Willem Pée, W. Gs Hellinga, Antoon Donicie, C. s.s. R., See TAKI-TAKI. 
L. L. E. Rens, See Taxk1-TAkI. 

J. Voorhoeve, See Taxi-TAkI. 


DvutTcH 


Gunnar Bech, Uber das niederldéndische Adverbialpronomen er. Travaux 
du Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague Vol. VIII. Nordisk Sprog- og Kultur- 
forlag, Copenhague 1952. 32 pp. 

Eli Fischer-Jorgensen, Hollandsk Gvrammatik, Indledning og Lydlaere. 
Offprint fr. A. Holck Justesen: Hollandsk Grammatik, 1952, p. 9—S0. 
Christiaen van Heule, De Nederduytsche Grammatica ofte Spraec-konst (1633), 
edited by Dr W. J. H. Caron, with introduction and notes. Trivium, Oude 
Nederlandse Geschriften op het gebied van de Grammatica, de Dialectica 
en de Rhetorica. Nr. I, Deel 1. Wolters, Groningen—Dyjakarta, 1953. 111 pp. 

iPrices7 0.90: 

Christiaen van Heule, De Nederduytsche Spraec-konst ofte Taelbeschrijvinghe, 
edited by Dr W. J. H. Caron, with introduction and notes. Trivium Nr. I 
Deel 2. Wolters, Groningen—Djakarta. 1953. 117 pp. Price f 3.90. 

J. van der Schaar, See ONOMASTICS. 


, 


ENGLISH 


L. F. Brosnahan, See PHONETICS. 

A. Cohen, See PHONEMICS. 

E. Kruisinga and P. A. Erades, An English Grammar, Vol. I, Accidence and 
Syntax, First Part. Eighth Edition. P. Noordhoff N.V., Groningen—Djakarta, 
1953. 307 pp. Price f 11.—; Cloth f 12.50. 

James E. Iannucci, See BILINGUALISM. 

Clifford H. Prator Jr., Language Teaching in the Philippines (A Report). | 
U.S. Educational Foundation in the Philippines 1950. The University of 
California Library, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, California. 96 pp. 

Dr M. M. Arnold Schréer and Dr P. L. Jaeger, Englisches Handwérterbuch, 
Lieferung 9: Bogen 40—45 (Ha— Ind) Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, 
Heidelberg. 

R. Vleeskruyer, The Life of St. Chad, An Old English Homily. (Diss.). 
North-Holland Publishing Company, Amsterdam, 1953. 247 pp. 


ETRUSCAN 


Luigi Heilmann, Alterynanza Consonantica Mediterranea e ‘‘Lautverschie- 
bung’ Etrusca. Offprint from Estratto dall’Archivio Glottologico Italiano, 
Vol. XXXVII, Fascicolo I. 1952. Instituto di Glottologia della Universita 
di Bologna, Via Zamboni N., 33. p. 47—68. 
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FInNo-UGRIAN 


Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne. Helsinki. Vol. 98 (1950), Com- 
mentationes Finno-ugricae in honovem Y. H. Toivonen. 391 pp. FMK 700.—. 

No. 100. Ndytteita Adnis- ja Keskivepsin murteista. (Specimens from 
Onega- and Central Vepsian Dialects). Collected by E. N. Setalé and qe ele 
Kala. Edited and translated into Finnish by E. A. Tunkelo, with the help 
of R. Peltola. Helsinki 1951, 621 pp. FMK i000.—. 

Id. No. 101. Wogulische Volksdichtung. Gesammelt und iibersetzt von Artturi 
Kannisto. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Matti Liimola. I. Band, Texte 
Mythischen Inhalts. Helsinki 1951, 483 pp. FMK 1000.—. 

Id. No. 102. Volksbrauche und Volksdichtung der Wotjaken. Aus dem Nachlasse. 
von Bernhard Munkacsi, herausgegeben von D. R. Fuchs. Helsinki 1952. 
715 pp. FMK 1400.—. 

Id. No. 103. Aulis J. Joki, Die Lehnwérter des Sajan-samojedischen. Helsinki 
1952. 395 pp. FMK 1500.—. 

Lauri Posti, From Pre-Finnic to Late Proto-Finnic, Studies on the De- 
velopment of the Consonant System. Reprint from Finnisch-Ugrische For- 
schungen XXXI, 1952. 91 pp. 

Andrus Saareste, Sur la place du verbe attributif dans la proposition sub- 
ovdonnée estonienne. Excerptum Apophoreta Tartuensia, p. 36—47. Stock- 
holm 1949. 

Id. Vol. 99 (1950), Aimo Turunen, Lyydildéismurteiden Adnehistoria (Sound 
history of the lydi dialects) II Vokaalit (Vowels). 266 pp. FMK 500.—. 


FRENCH 


Henri Frei, See GENERAL WORKS. 

Jean Séguy, See ONOMASTICS. 

George Raymond Shipman, The Vowel Phonemes of Meigret. The Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown University, 1719 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. $ 2.00. 


GERMAN 


Hans Glinz, Die Inneve Form des Deutschen, Eine neue Deutsche Grammattk. 
Bibliotheca Germanica (Handbiicher, Texte und Monographien aus dem 
Gebiete der germanische Philologie. Herausgegeben von Walter Henzen, 
Friedrich Maurer und Max Wehrli). 4. A. Francke AG. Verlag. Bern, 1952. 
504 pp. 

Wolfhart Klee, Magda Gerken, Gesprochenes Deutsch. Herausgegeben: 
Goethe-Institut, Miinchen 35, durchgesehene Auflage 1953. Extraneus- Verlag 
A. W. Dohse, Bremen, Graf-Moltke str. 45. 223 pp. Price DM. 7. 

W. H. A. Koenraads, See GENERAL LINGUISTICS. 


GERMANIC 

Lars Hermodsson, Reflexive und intransitive Verba im dlteren Westger- 
manischen. Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB. Uppsala 1952. 347 pp. 
(Thesis of the University of Uppsala.) 


~ GOTHIC 


Hempel, Gotisches Elementarbuch. Sammlung Géschen, Band 79, 1953. 
165 pp. Price D.M. 2,40. Walter de Gruyter & Co. Berlin W. 35. Genthiner 


Strasse 13. ; ‘ : 
Wolfgang Krause, Handbuch des Gotischen. (Handbiicher fiir das ger- 


manistische Studium). C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinchen 1953. 
306 pp. Price D.M. 14. 
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HAITIAN CREOLE 


Robert A. Hall, Jr., Haitian Creole. Grammar. Texts. Vocabulary. Pu- 
blished by the American Anthropological Association, Vol. 55 No. 2, Part 2, 
Memoir No. 74. April—June 1953. Memoir No. 43 of the American Folklore 
Society. 309 pp. 


INDO-EUROPEAN 


J. Gonda, Reflections on the Numerals ‘“‘One’’ and ‘‘Two”’ in Ancient Indo- 
European Languages. N.V. A. Oosthoek’s Uitgevers-Mij. Utrecht 1953. 
80 pp. : : 

Winfred P. Lehmann, Proto-Indo-European Phonology. The University of 
Texas Press and Linguistic Society of America. Austin 1952. XV + 129 pp. 
Price $ 4.00. 


LATIN 


Stolz-Debrunner, Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache. Sammlung Goéschen, 
Band 492. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1953. 136 pp. Price D.M. 2,40. 

Prof. Dr. H. H. Janssen, Historische Grammatica van het Latin. I: De 
Klanken. Servire’s Encyclopaedie 1952. N.V. Servire, Kauwlaan 17, Den 
Haag. 120 pp. Price f 3.90. 


LITHUANIAN 


M. Niedermann, A. Senn, A. Salys, Wérterbuch der litauischen Schriftsprache. 
Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, Heidelberg. Lief. 20 und 21 Litauisch- 
Deutsch. (Bd. III, S. 1—128), 1952. Price Je D.M. 6.30. 


Mosan 


Morris Swadesh, Mosan I: A Problem of Remote Common Origin. Reprint 
from International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 19, No. 1, January 
1953, p. 26—44. 

Id. Mosan II: Comparative Vocabulary. Id. Vol. 19, No. 3, July 1953, 
p. 223—236. 


NORWEGIAN 


Halvor Dalene, See LINGUISTIC GEOGRAPHY. 
Einar Haugen, See BILLINGUALISM. 


OLD SLAVIC 


Radovi Staroslavenskog Instituta. (Studies of the Old-Slavic Institute). 
Vol. I, Zagreb 1952. 207 pp. Price $ 2,—. 


OmBO 


A. E, Meeussen, Esquisse de la Langue Ombo (Maniema-Congo belge). 
Annales du Musée Royal du Congo Belge, Tervuren (Belgique), 1952. Série in 
8°. Sciences de l’Homme, Linguistique. Vol. 4. 45 pp. 


ONEIDA 


_ Floyd G. Lounsbury, Oneida Verb Morphology. Yale University Publications 
in Anthropology, No. 48. New Haven, Yale University Press. London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1953. 111 pp. 


Hg 


PORTUGUESE 
Theodoro Henrique Maurer Jr., See RomANcE LINGUISTICS. 


ROMANCE LINGUISTICS 


Go6ran Hammerstrém, See PHONETICS. 

Henry R. Kahane and Harriett S. Hutter, The Verbal Categories of Col- 
“eal Tse Portuguese. Reprint fr. Word, Vol. 9, No. 1, April 1953. 
p. 16—44. 

André Martinet, See PHONEMICs. 

Theodoro Henrique Maurer Jr., Dois Problemas da Lingua Portuguesa. 
O Infinito Pessoal e 0 Pronome se. Universidade de Sado Paulo. Faculdade de 
Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, Boletin 128, Filologia Romanica No. 3. 1951. 
Caixa Postal 105-B, Sao Paulo (Brasil). 71 pp. 

_ Theodoro Henrique Maurer Jr., A Unidade da Romania Ocidental. Univer- 
sidade de Sao Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, Boletin 126, 
es Romanica No. 2, 1951. Caixa Postal 105 B, Sao Paulo (Brasil). 

PP. 

M. E. Porter and Thomas A. Sebeok, Lancelot le roy de Behaigne. Reprint 

from Romance Philology Vol. V, No. 1, August 1951. p. 38—41. 


ROMANIAN 
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